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for Disabled. Ministers:..:. 

from: 


families of Deceased, Mi 
by the late. 
tentidt! and wnore ‘interest than this: 
‘nécessity exists’ for some 
aiid efiiciént action on the part of 
make suitable provision for 
thodé who have become worn out in: 
service, and for “their~dependent fami- 
lies, cannot for a ypc questioned. 
Facts .most painfully interesting 
the notice of those who are more immedi- 
atély ‘with this matter — facts 
which speak in simple but eloquent lan- 


 privation) povérty,and helplesshess—amight 
volumes 


be collected it: v from the history of 
all our ‘Prosbyteries.: Could some of these 
ead pictures from ‘teal life be spread before 
this Assembly, no eye could look upon them 
withont a tear; no heart could contemplate 
them without deep emotion. 
OF A PREVIOUS ASSEMBLY. 

itis the solemn and imperative duty 


af; the Church to make abundant provision 


| rr her,, disabled ministers and their fami- 
ies, not:as.a matter of charity, but of right 
and justice,:is equally unquestionable. The 
ords; of this General Assembly show con- 
P+ Bag that this duty is fully acknow- 
ledged. In 1849, the following action was 
had on this subject: ser 
Whereas, There are many disabled and su- 
rannuated ministers in. connection with the 
resbyterian Church, and widows and families 
of Presbyterian ministers who are in indigent 
izcuimetances,’and as the Church increases, 
eir number-is likely to increase; and where- 
a8, it is the duty of the Church to provide for 


 thosé who have devoted their time and 


sheir eiergies in her service, and also for their 
families; and whereas, no local provision can 
effectually meet this object; and no efficient 
eee provision has ever yet been made, 
erefore, 
‘ \Resolved; Ist. That in order to constitute a 
fund for the support of the widows and fami- 
Ties of deceased ministers, and for the relief of 
superannuated and disabled living ministers, 
it is hereby enjoined upon all our Synods and 


- Presbyteries to take such action as may secure 


@ contribution annually. 

Resolved, 2d. That a column be added to the 

table of Statistical Reports for these contribu- 
tions. 
Resolved, 3d. That the funds thus contri- 
buted be placed in the hands of the Board of 
‘Trustees of the General Assembly, to be dis- 
bursed by the Board of Publication upon the 
recommendation of Presbyteries, as the funds 
for Domestic Missions, Education, and Church 
Extension, are now appropriated. 

Resolved, 4th, That in order to the founding 
of a permanent fund for this same object, spe- 
cial contributions and legacies be invited from 
all parts of the Church, the principal of which 
shall be safely invested by the Board of Trus- 
tees of the General Assembly, and the interest 
be added to the general fund provided for in a 
foregoing resolution. 

- Yet, as the results of that action, we 
find that all that has been actually accom- 
plished by our churches: during the past 
year towards such a fund as these resolu- 
tions contemplate, is less than $2500, or 
less than am average contribution of seventy- 
five cents from each of our churches. 

WHAT A MINISTER GIVES. 


The minister of Christ who offers himself 
to the Church as her servant for Jesus’ 
sake, has no right to expect in that service 
worldly distinction, or large. emolument. 
But he has a right to expect that while he 
ministers to God’s people in spiritual things, 
they will not forget to minister to him in 


‘temporal. The Church is not always aware 


of’ the extent of the capital which the 
ministry invests in her service, and which 
produces to them personally such a meagre 
and insufficient return. The minister not 
only gives himself, his body, mind, soul, 
time, talents, and labours, but he actually 


- invests no inconsiderable amount of capital 


_\\ of another sort in the service of the Church. 


\ To qualify himself for the sacred office, he 
‘needs to devote at least ten years of life to 


study in the academical, collegiate, and 
theological departments of education, and 
that at no inconsiderable pecuniary expen- 
diture. 

WHAT HE RECEIVES. 

What has he received in return for his 
labours, his tears, his anxieties, his mental 
toils, his life-long devotion of himself to 
the interests of the Church? He has re- 
ceived a salary less than that of a third- 
rate clerk in a merchant’s counting-house, 
a competent overseer on a Southern planta- 
tion, a clerk on a Mississippi steamboat, or 
a bar-keeper at a fashionable hotel! And 
all that is left to his account when he is 
called to his rest, will hardly pay for a plain 
coffin for his worn-out body, and a simple 
stone to mark the spot where a faithful man 
of God sleeps till the resurrection morning! 
‘But who can estimate the worth of his life 
to the Church and to the world? What 
have the contributions been worth which 
he has made to the most enduring part of 


-the literature of the world? What have 
_. the sympathies been worth which have 


been drawn from his heart’s deep stores by 
hundreds of tried and endangered souls? 


’ What has it been worth to the mother, as 


in speechless anguish she bends over the 
beautiful corpse of her darling babe, to hear 
the accents of the man of God, saying, in 
solemn tenderness, “It is well with the 
child?’ What is it worth to the convicted 
sinner, trembling in view of an angry God 
and an everlasting hell, to hear from his 
faithful pastor the words, “Behold the 
Lamb of God that taketh away the sins of 
the world?” What are the ten thousand 
varied and diversified labours of the minis- 
in behalf of every interest of this life 
and of that which is to come, worth to the 
world? - No arithmetic can compute them, 
no money can compensate them. They 
cannot be gotten for gold, neither shall 
silver be weighed for the price thereof. 
THE CHURCH'S DUTY. 
The Church, then, should consider it her 
solemn duty at once to take energetic 
action on two points—the more adequate 
support of her living and labouring minis- 
try, and a liberal and just provision for 
these.who are disabled, and for their de- 
pendent families. If the average salaries 
of cher ministers were doubled at once, she 
would..not surpass the measnre of their 


mecessities, and her obligations. Why 


should. the minister of God be the only 
the. community who shall not. be 
allowed to lay by something from his hard- 


‘earned: means for the future wants of those | 


who ave dearto him? Why should he, in 
addition tothe other: trials necessarily inci- 
dent to his calling, be compelled to walk 


through ‘life’s journey with the dark shadow 


| 


heart, Where i 


good things of this life. We wonder why 
one kind of spirituality is considered as 
necessary for the minister, and another sort 
for the people. If poverty be essential to 
growth in grace, let our people be diligent 


_in cultivating and using this means of spi- 


ritual progress likewise. It is a poor way, 
as Dr. Mason observes, to promote man’s 
rob him of his bread. The 
armer who is a wise and thrifty man, will 
not stint hig cattle nor his labourers. The 
merchant or the corporation who desire able 
and faithful officers and agents, will deem 
it good policy to pay them adequately. It 
is reserved for the Church of Christ to ig- 
nore the wisdom of this policy and deny its 
justice, and to add insult to injury with a 
miserable cant about a mercenary spirit and 
considerations of .spirituality. It is re- 
served for the Church of Christ to demand 
of her ministry that they shall give all 
that they are and have to her service, with 
the inevitable prospect that old age or fail- 
ing health will find them absolutely penni- 
less, or death fling their widows and chil- 
dren on the cold charities of an unsympa- 
thizing world. 

_ In view of these considerations, the 
Committee propose the following resolu- 
tions, viz: | 

1. Resolved, That it be earnestly recom- 
mended to the Presbyteries to take such action 
in regard to this matter as will tend to bring 
up the Church to the performance of her duty 
in regard thereto. 

2. Resolved, That every minister and church 
session be earnestly requested to present this 
subject to their congregation, during the com- 
ing year, and obtain a contribution to the ob- 
ject; which contribution shall be transmitted 
to the Treasurer of the Board of Trustees of 
the General Assembly, to be disbursed in an 
economical way, and upon an equitable ratio, 
upon application made through the Presbyte 
to which the party applying in relief me, oat | 
ly belongs, or a Committee of that Presbytery; 
the Board to report to the next General As- 

3. ved, That a Committee be appointed 
to digest and report to the next General As- 
sembly a scheme for future operations. 

The Committee, under this third resolu- 
tion, it was ordered, should consist of five 
members, and, on motion of Dr. Kirkpat- 
rick, the same Committee is to confer with 
the Corporation of the Widows’ Fund, and 
report to the next Assembly. 


For the Presbyterian. 


The Rev. Amos A. McGinley, D. D. 


Birth—Parentage— Early training. 

The subject of this brief biographical 
sketch was born in the vicinity of Fairfield, 
Adams county, Pennsylvania, in the year 
1778. He was the son of John McGinley 
and Jane McGinley, whose maiden name 
was Alexander. His grandfather, James 
MéGinley, emigrated from Ireland at an 
early period in the settlement of what was 
then York county, and was one of the four 
persons who purchased from Carrol the 
tract of land known as “Carrol’s Tract.” 
His: grandmother was a Hollander. Both 
his ‘grandfather and grandmother, as well 
as his immediate parents, are represented as 
being intelligent, pious, and useful mem- 
bers of society and of the Presbyterian 
Church. Thus descended from pious pa- 
rents, he was early dedicated to God in 
covenant. He was the subject of many 
prayers, and was trained up “in the nur- 
ture and admonition of the Lord.”’. Nor 
did God fail in verifying to them his most 
precious promise :—< As for me, this is my 
covenant with them, saith the Lord; my 
Spirit that is upon thee, and my words 
which I have put in thy mouth, shall not 
depart out of thy mouth, nor out of the 
mouth of thy seed, nor out of the mouth of 
thy seed’s seed, saith the Lord, from hence- 
forth and -for ever.” 

Conversion and Dedication to the work of the 

Ministry. 

His conversion took place at an early 
period injlife. We have no information in 
regard to the exercises of his mind when 
this great change occurred. But having 
experienced this change, it decided his 
future course. Having dedicated himself 
wholly to the Lord, and considering him- 
self called upon to do all that in him lay for 
the salvation of sinners and the glory of 
God; and as no way suggested itself to 
him which was so full of promise and of 
hope as the work of the ministry, so did he 
feel himself called upon to prepare for this 
heaven-appointed office. 

Studies preparatory to entering on the work o 
the Ministry, his” Ordination! 
Field of Labour. 

Having thus dedicated himself to the 
Lord Jesus for this service, he commenced 
his preparatory studies with this in view. 
His classical studies were pursued under 
the direction of the Rey. Mr. Dobbins, in 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. Having finished 
these, and occasionally teaching in order to 
meet the expenses incurred in receiving his 
education, he ‘entered Dickinson College, 
then under the Presidency of Dr. Nesbit, 
where he was graduated in 1798. We 
have been told by an aged person who was 
present at the “Commencement” at which 
young McGinley was graduated, that his 
appearance was so extremely youthful, and 
he acquitted himself so handsomely on that 
occasion itt the speech which he delivered, 
that it was received with unbounded ap- 
plause. 

Completing his College course, he pur- 
sued his theological studies under the direc- 
tion of his pastor, the Rev. William Pax- 
ton, D. D. He was licensed by the Pres- 
bytery of Carlisle, A.D. 1802. And having 
preached acceptably to the churches of 
Upper and Lower Path Valley, he was in- 
vited to become their pastor. He was 
ordained to the office of the ministry and 
installed pastor of these churches A. D. 
1808. These churches to which he was 
called, and in which he laboured the re- 
mainder of his days, are located in the 
northern part of Franklin county, Pennsyl- 
vania, in a beautiful, picturesque and fer- 
tile, but secluded valley. The early settlers 
of this valley were an intelligent, hardy, 
and adventurous people. They were Scotch- 
Irish, and many of them were immigrants. 
They'had been brought up in the Presby- 
terian Church.. They were strongly at- 
tached to her doctrines, form of Church 
government, and worship.. Hence, among 
their first public acts was to havea church 
organised among them. This was done 
about the year A:D. 1768. But it was not 
until A.D. 1773, that they secured a pastor 


> Bor the Presbyterian. | of. a, dependent old age, or. 4 helpless fami- 


was succeeded by the Rev. David Den- 
ny, who exercised the pastorate of these 
churches from A.D. 1793 to A. D. 1806, 
when he accepted a call to the church in 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania. Such was 
the field of labour to which. God, in his 
providence, led this his young servant; and 
where he lived and laboured and died—a 
field of labour for which he was peculiarly 
adapted both by nature and grace. 

Pastoral Character and Labours—His Success 
— Resignation of his Charge. 
Entering upon this field of labour in all 
the freshness and buoyancy and energy of 
manhood, he “ made full proof of his min- 
istry.’ Asa preacher, he was instructive 
and persuasive. His manner and style of 
preaching were characterized by natural- 
ness and simplicity. And whilst the most 
highly cultivated Christian would hear no- 
thing in his exhibitions of truth to offend 
his taste, but much to admire and to be 
profited by; the most youthful portion of 
his hearers and the most ignorant would 
listen to him with the most profound atten- 
tion. In this respect, as a preacher, he 
closely resembled the Rev. Dr. A. Alexan- 
der. Asa pastor, he was indefatigable in 
his work. Not only did he preach the gos- 


visited from house to house.’”’ His man- 


| ner was peculiarly bland. He possessed in 


a very high degree the power of personal 
attractiveness, so that no one could be in 
his company for any length of time without 
feeling at perfect ease in his presence. His 
people reposed unbounded confidence in 
him. They advised with him and con- 
sulted him in their affairs, both temporal 
and spiritual. And this confidence he al- 
ways turned to good account. He regarded 
it as a talent committed to him by the Lord, 
and he improved it to the promotion of his 
glory, and to the advancement of their best 
and highest interests. 

From what has been said of Dr. McGinley 
as a preacher and as a pastor, and of his 
labours, it might well be supposed that as 
a minister of our Lord he was successful in 
his work. Few ministers have been more 
so. God was with him. And whilst he 
was greatly useful in the edification of 
believers, he was no less successful in win- 
ning souls to Jesus. He thus writes to the 
Rev. A. Nevin (see “Churches of the 
Valley’’) :-—<«< During the time intervening 
between 1802 and 1831, there was a regu- 
lar yearly increase of members. In 1831, 
there was an addition to the communion of 
127 members; and, in the year following, 
60 members were- added. Those who were 
at one time in communion with us, are 
numerously scattered over the Western 
country, from Pittsburgh to New Orleans. 
Two Western churches, which are now 
comparatively flourishing, never would have 
been organized, had it not been for the 
number and influence of our people who 
emigrated thither. By removal to the 
West, we lost, in one year, thirty-five com- 
municating members, and five were removed 
by death the same year. Notwithstanding 
our severe losses, we have nearly as many 
members as we ever had.” 

But old age and the infirmities of nature 
overtook him; and feeling himself unable 
to perform the duties of the pastoral office, 
he resigned his charge, April, 1851, though 
he officiated as their stated supply until the 
ensuing October. The author of the 
«¢ Churches of the Valley,” in speaking of 
this event, observes as follows:—« Dr. 
McGinley, though he has retired, by reason 
of the infirmities of old age, from the 
active duties of the ministry, still lives in 
the midst of the people whom he has long 
and faithfully served, and is. universally 
beloved. For nearly fifty years has he pro- 
claimed the glorious gospel of the blessed 
God to the same community; and now, at 
length, he has, under the burden of ad- 
vanced years, yielded his pulpit that others 
may occupy it, and hold up, as he has done, 
Jesus crucified, as the hope of a guilty and 
perishing world.” 


His Illness and Death. 

We extract the following from a letter 
received from a very near relative of the 
deceased :—<‘‘ A severe cold contracted in 
the early part of February occasioned great 
prostration, from which he never entirely 
recovered. He was, however, confined to 
his house only four weeks. During this 
time, excepting occasional intervals, his 
mind was very weak, and his conversation 
somewhat incoherent, though he was usually 
able to reply intelligently to any inquiry 
that was addressed to him, and to pray in 
correct and connected language. He did 
not seem to suffer pain or uneasiness, except 
from a cough which was sometimes trouble- 
some. Nor did his death appear to be the 
effect of any disease apparent to his physi- 
cian, but was rather the gradual decay of 
the powers of life. For twenty-four hours 
previous to his death he was unable to con- 
verse, but seemed to be sensible, in some 
degree, of what was passing around him.” 

During his lucid intervals he expressed 
entire resignation, said he had no fear of 
death, that his trust was solely upon the 
merits of the Redeemer, and that he was 
assured of an interest in his great atone- 
ment. His mind, he said, was at peace. 
He knew in whom he believed, and felt in 
his soul a holy peace. The last intelligible 
words he spoke were to his beloved wife, 
requesting her not to weep for him, and 
asking us all to meet him in heaven. His 
farewell message to his late charge was, 
that they should cling to Christ as the only 
hope of a perishing world. He died on 
the evening of the first day of May, 1856, 
aged seventy-eight years, leaving the wife 
of his youth and three children, one son and 
two daughters, to mourn his loss, but living 
in the expectation of a blessed reunion with 
him in heaven. | 

Concluding Remarks. 

We may well exclaim, as Elisha did when 
his beloved master was taken from him into 
heaven:—‘“ My father! my father! the 
chariot of Israel, and the horsemen there- 
of!’ The removal of Dr. McGinley from 
the Church militant to the Church trium- 
phant, is not only a loss to that portion of 
the Church with which he was more imme- 
diately connected, but also to the Church 
in general. In the Presbytery of Carlisle 
his loss is greatly felt. He was one of its 
most active and influential members, one 
of its wisest counsellors, and most judicious ; 
a firm defender of the faith, and yet always 
kind, and courteous, and conciliatory; one 
whom all who knew him loved and revered; 
one whose memory will be embalmed with 
filial affection in many a heart. May a 


pel in the pulpit, but, like Paul, he also | 


double portion of his spirit rest upon his 


May 
God raise up many such as Dr. McGinley 
was to serve him in the ministry of his 
Son! 
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UCHEE VALLEY, FLORIDA. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 


A DREARY LANDSCAPE. 


Messrs. Editors—Uchee Valley is the 
name of a district of country in the central 
region of West Florida. If the traveller sets 
out with his face hitherward from any 
point of the compass—from lower Alabama 
on the north, from the Gulf on the south, 
from Mobile Bay on the west, or from 
Apalachicola river on the east, he will find 
himself threading an almost interminable 
tract of dreary, barren, pine levels, dotted 
at wide intervals by the solitary huts and 
ill-tended corn patches of the’ ‘‘ cow-boys.”’ 


These wide and desdlate regions, burned | 


over every year, afford the finest pasturage 
east of the Mississippi. This must consti- 
tute their only value for a long period to 
come. Should the wayfarer pursue the 
route I took, he will pass down through 
South-eastern Alabama, and at the dilapi- 
dated town of Geneva (grown prematurely 
old, like a ‘< fast”? young man,) he will cross 
the Choctawhatchee river, which is navi- 
gable for steamboats up to that point. Here 
we pass into Florida. 

But where,” cries a fair fellow-travel- 
ler, “‘where are the flowers?’ Ah! the 
floral State has left a portion of her sunny 
territory in a condition of dreary neglect; 
and, coming in at one of her back gates, we 
‘¢gpy the nakedness of the land.”’ As we 
travel southward, measuring the length of 
thirty wearisome miles, we find that pines, 
sand, and coarse wood-grass are the staple 
products of the country. I ought to except 
in favour of the boast of Florida, that fine 
evergreen, the Magnolia, which marks the 
course of occasional rivulets, adorning the 
wilderness with its magnificent flowers, set, 
like milk-white gems, amid its purple 
foliage. 

AN OASIS. 

At length we cross a considerable stream, 
Sandy Creek, and a friend at my side, 
familiar with the region, says we are now 
entering the district known as ‘“ Uchee 
Valley.” It takes us not long to discover 
that we are passing from a desert into an 
oasis—from a level, desolate pine barren 


into a territory of hills and dells, of smiling | 


fields and dense oak-wood thickets. Asa 
generic appellation, the term “valley” is 
evidently a misnomer. By a process not 
difficult of explanation, the name of a part 
has come to denote the whole. But we will 
not quarrel with the name, when the thing 
is so attractive. Coming from the west- 
ward, and rather converging towards their 
mouths, two streams, Bruce Creek on the 
south, the Sandy on the north, here seek 
the Choctawhatchee river, which hastens 
southward to debouch into a bay of the 
same name, that bay stretching south-west- 
ward, to find its chief outlet into the Gulf. 
at Pensacola. Returning to the two creeks 
above-named, we observe that they enclose 
the pretty oasis, denominated Uchee Valley 
—a region loosely estimated at a length of 
fifteen or twenty miles, by an average 
breadth of ten or twelve. Longitudinally 
through this district runs a sort of back-bone, 
in the shape of a pine ridge, from the top of 
whose chief eminences some very charming 
and extensive prospects can be surveyed. 
From the sides of this ridge, and of its 
lateral spurs, burst a great number of sweet, 
wholesome springs of water. Planted on 
every hill-top, and nestled at the head of 
every pretty dell, are the humble homes 
and cabins of the settlers—for we are in 
what might be called Little Scotland. 


LITTLE SCOTLAND. ° 


The district, as compared with the sur- 
rounding country, is not more unique than 
is its population. The admirer of Calvin 
and John Knox, and the disciple of the 
most scriptural and republican church polity 
in the world, will here find himself in a 
compact community of several hundred 
Scotch Presbyterians. Here he will find 
their central church, surrounded at varying 
distances by its advanced outposts, in the 
form of chapels. Here is their Presby- 
terial academy, and here their incipient 
parochial school. Such of your readers as 
have been accustomed to a dense and almost 
homogeneous Presbyterian population, can 
scarcely realize the novel impression and 
agreeable surprise created by stumbling on 
a community like this in the far South, or 
South-west. But few of the present gene- 
ration of this people are from Scotland 
direct—the ancestors of most of them hav- 
ing come over to the Carolinas, then mi- 
grated to Alabama, whence (more than 
twenty years ago) a few of them wandered 
down to this region, then an unreclaimed 


wild. Here, amongst the roving Uchees, 


they lighted on this little Floridian Eden, 
and took possession by virtue of ‘squatter 
sovereignty.” The national gregariousness 
soon produced its wonted effects, and the 
fine district rapidly filled up with many a 
Neil McNeil and Donald McDonald; so 
that now, out of Sawney’s thick hive, you 
meet at every turn with Colin, Angers, and 
Malcom, looking like any thing but the 
sons of Walter Scott’s wild Highland free- 
booters, in tartan and kilt. 

Said an excellent old Lowland dame to 
me, ‘‘ The Scotch are like sheep: where ane 
gaes all gae.”” This national peculiarity is 
harmless and even praiseworthy, where it 
exhibits itself in the preservation of here- 
ditary names, in maintaining the stout old 
Presbyterianism of Knox, or in cherishing 
the strong ties of kindred and blood. But 
I am led to fear that it is unhappily potent 
in the transmission of usages far ‘more 
honoured in the breach than the observ- 
ance.” The vice that quenched the light 
of poor Burns in the noon of gifted man- 
hood, the vice that has even audaciously 
invaded the Scottish pulpit, that odious 
vice has followed these worthy people to 
this peaceful and happy retreat. Though 
it has done them evil, and only evil, though 
it has marred the peace and prosperity of 
their churches, though it has brought 
wretchedness into many a quiet family, 
ruined many a hopeful son, and filled many 
a premature grave, yet the “ mocker,”’ the 
potent foe, is not scrupulously and jealously 
excluded from its place amongst tolerated 
beverages. It is not put under unrelenting 
ban, as it deserves to be. In short, the 
‘touch not, taste not, handle not’’ princi- 
ples of Delavan, Gough, and Neal Dow are 
not held in such esteem as they should be. 
These things are noted with sorrow by a 
stranger, who greatly respects and esteems 
the worthy and hospitable people among 
whom he will ever count it a privilege to 


| have spent a brief sojourn. [We think it 
probable that our correspondent’s remarks 
are calculated to make a wrong impression 
of this worthy people-—Eds. Pres.] 
EDUCATIONAL SPIRIT. 

A growing spirit in favour of sound and 
general education is manifesting itself here. 
The excellent and useful pastor of the 
Church is temporarily in charge of the 
Presbyterial Academy at Knox Hill. The 
trustees are anxiously seeking a suitable 
Principal to relieve him. The post is an 
important one, with high promise of use- 
fulness. Other things being equal, a 
Southern man would be preferred. Toa 
man of plain manners, of frugal habits and 
tastes, who would put the doing of good 


before the getting of gain, the situation 
would prove sufficiently remunerative. _ 
THE BIG SPRING. 

One note-worthy curiosity in the vicinity 
is known fawiliarly as the « Big Spring.” 
On the margin of the swamp skirting the 
Choctawhatchee bursts out a huge volume 
of water, in a basin a hundred yards wide, 
and flows off, in the full proportions of a 
river, to its brother, in the depths of the 
swamp. The water is of preternatural 
clearness, and a dime can be seen lying on 
the white, sandy bottom, at the depth of 
fifty feet. The whole channel, from its 
mysterious source in the yawning chasm of 
earth to its mouth, three-fourths of a mile 
distant, is navigable for steamboats drawing 
ten feet. Florida is noted for its remarka- 
ble springs. I have heard of but one 
other, however, which is larger than this, 
viz., the celebrated Wakulla Spring. 

WILHELM. 


Pennsylvania. 


BY JOHN KNOX. 


_ [CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 


The lords of the mill, of the mines, and of the 
counting-room, now build castles, and sway a 
sceptre more powerful than that of the old ba- 
ronial halls.?? 
Messrs. Editors—One fine morning last 

week, by invitation of a friend, I found 

myself on the way to the coal fields of Nor- 
thern Pennsylvania. We took the steam- 
boat Wyoming, running in connection with 
the New Jersey .Central Railroad, from 

Pier No. 2 near the Battery, and were soon 

steaming through the smooth waters of 

New York Bay. The morning. was clear 

and cool, and nothing could exceed the 

beauty of the scene that spread itself be- 
fore us.. The Bay of New York is, I be- 
lieve, every where acknowledged to be, 
with perhaps a single exception, the finest 
in the world. A gentle breeze was blow- 
ing, and a whole fleet of vessels, outward 
bound, were being borne on the wings of 
the wind out into the bosom of the broad 
deep sea. These peaceful messengers of 


commerce moved silently off on their respec- 


tive errands. Here were going together for 
a little way, in pleasant companionship, ships 
bound to almost every land on the habita- 
ble globe—soon to part company, it is true, 
but all in pursuit of the same end—all act- 
ing as civilizers—as links to bind the nations 
more closely together, and all serving to 
promote the temporal interests of mankind. 

At Elizabethport, twelve miles from 
New York, we found the train awaiting us, 
with steam up. All were soon on board, 
and the locomotive giving one of its shrill 
whistles, we were off. This road, under 
its present efficient and energetic manage- 
ment, bids fair to become one of the most 
important thoroughfares connected with 
New York; not so much in itself, as the 
way travel must always be unimportant, 
but its connection with the coal regions 
of the Lackawanna Valley on the one 
hand, and those of the Lehigh on the 
other, must make ita grand channel for this 
necessary article to the great commercial 
metropolis. It is believed that in time 
nearly a million tons may be sent yearly 
from each of these sources to the New York 
market. The work of laying down a second 
track is actively proceeding. 

The backward appearance of vegeta- 
tion gave token of a cold spring. The 
corn was just peeping above the ground, as 
though afraid of coming too soon. The 
country seems valuable as an agricultural 
one, and is dotted over with neat and pret- 
ty dwellings. 

Wild and Romantic Scenery. 


At half-past eleven o’clock we left the 
train of New Jersey Central, and took that 
of the Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western 
Railroad, where the two roads meet. This 
latter road had just been opened the day 
before, and every thing bore the freshness 
of recent construction. Our journey hith- 
erto had been through a level country, but 
now the scene changed, and we shot off at 
once among the hills, where the views were 
wild and romantic. At one o'clock, the 
train stopped for dinner at Delaware, but as 
the arrangements for such matters are not 
yet entirely completed, the viands spread 
before the hungry travellers were any thing 
but tempting. Shortly after leaving this 
station, we reached the Delaware Water Gap; 
that is, the notch through the hills where 
the waters of the river find a channel. The 
scene here is very grand, and strikingly 
resembles the Highlands of the Hudson 
river at West Point. The road runs along 
the margin of the river, following all its 
serpentine windings. The hills (or moun- 
tains, perhaps I ought to say) rise to the 
height of 1500 feet on one side, and 1600 
on the other. The scenery, too, has all the 
solemn grandeur of a primeval forest, there 
being nothing to remind us, but the track 
on which we travelled, that the foot of man 
had ever trodden these pristine shades. 
The Delaware at this point is very beautiful, 
and altogether the scene is one long to be 
remembered. 

In order to overcome the natural difficul- 
ties of the way on some portions of the 
road, the ascent is at the rate ef seventy 
feet to the mile, and the whole rise from 
the lowest to the highest point of the road 
is about 1600 feet. : 


Scranton and its surroundings. 

We reached the point of our destination, 
Scranton, a little after four o’clock P.M. 
It is quite a pretty town, of some 6000 in- 
habitants, and seems increasing more rapidly 
than any place I ever visited. Though but 
a few years ago a forest, the land selling 
for from ten to twenty dollars per acre, now 
that the mineral wealth is developed, city 
lots, 25 feet by 100, are selling for $1500 
each. Such is the progress of the present 
age. 
In the evening, accompanied with some 


friends from New York, I took a ride to 


The Mineral Regions of Northern 


PHILADELPHIA, 
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see the country. This valley (the Valley 
of the Lackawanna), in connection with the 
Valley of Wyoming, with which it con- 
nects, extends to a distance of some fifty- 
five miles, with an average width, including 
the hill slopes on each side, of about four 
miles. In the language of the geologist, 
Mr. Rogers, it ““may be likened to a flat- 
bottomed boat, tapering gradually from the 
middle towards each extremity, and as 
gradually shoaling up in those directions; 
but the boat is not a straight one, but 
curves constantly, crescent-like, towards one 
side, and the resemblance is further deficient 
in the bottom not being smooth, but ridged 
with waves.” 

We drove along one of the slopes for 
some miles, then crossing the valley re- 
turned to Scranton along the opposite one. 
The sky was cloudless, and the temperature 
of the evening most delightful. The ele- 
vated road on which we travelled afforded 
us a fine view of the surrounding country. 
The valley at our feet was clothed in the 
richest verdure, and seemed valuable not 
alone for its mineral wealth, but a'so for 
the rich soil on the surface. Finer farming 
land is rarely seen, so its wealth and re- 
sources are external as well as internal. It 
is one of the most healthy regions of Penn- 
sylvania, and men have been known to live 
to a great age. The neighbouring streams 
abound with the fish and the forests with 
game. We had a most beautiful sunset, 
and we watched with interest the distinct 
outline of the shadows as they lengthened 
in the vale below. _ 

The next morning I was awakened at five 
by the crowing of the cock, and other rural 
sounds. The sun was just commencing 
his course, brilliantly illuminating some 
light fleecy clouds that hung like a 
thin curtain over the splendour of his ris- 
ing. But it is vain to attempt the descrip- 
tion of a sunrise in the country, its charm 
consisting of so many little things, all noise- 
lessly and unobtrusively contributing to its 
loveliness. 


Iron and Coal Combined. 


Scranton is celebrated alike for its iron 
and its coal, the two lying in close prox- 
imity, in some cases a stratum of iron 
ore alternates with one of coal. From the 
difficulty of obtaining a proper market, in 
the absence of railways, the coal was allowed 
to lie undisturbed for many years; but the 
beds of iron ore have been worked for a 
longer period than those of the coal. It was 
customary in those times to carry the iron 
in wagons to the nearest point on the New 
York and Erie Railroad, about forty miles 
distant. Only four bars could in this way 
be carried at once. Now every facility is 
offered for sending it to all parts of the 
union by railway. 

The iron ore is found at various distances 
from the surface of the earth, and is of dif- 
ferent colours in different places. Thus the 
Clinton county (New York) ore is of a red- 
dish hue, while the Scranton ore is of a 
drab colour. When thrown out into a pile, 
an inexperienced eye would scarcely dis- 


tinguish it from a pile of stones. After ex- 


cavating the ore the first process is smelting 
it in the furnace. 


A Furnace Described. 


A furnace may be thus described. A 
great pile of mason work is erected, say 
fifty feet square by seventy in height. It 
gradually contracts as it ascends, till at 
the top it is between thirty and forty feet 
square. This structure is hollow in the 
centre, though the walls are enormously 
thick, and, from their massive appearance, 
might not inaptly be compared to the abut- 
ments of a bridge. In the hollow centre, 
which is circular in form, the furnace is 
built of brick. This furnace, which is of 
enormous capacity, is filled with coal, iron 
ore, and lime-stone, in alternate wheelbar- 
rowfuls, though the larger proportion is 


‘coal. The object of the lime-stone is to 


separate the pure metal from the dross. 
The fire is kindled at the bottom, and the 
fury of the heat increased immensely by an 
enormous steam engine of one thousand 
horse power, blowing air into it. (Sucha 
bellows as this might be eminently use- 
ful to those book publishers who believe 
in the virtue of puffing.) After a suf- 
ficient burning to reduce the ore to a 
fluid state, the pure metal is run off 
through an orifice at the bottom into moulds 
The metal, 
while in this condition, has a rich golden 
hue, like liquid fire. The dross is drawn 
off at the bottom from another side of the 
furnace. There are a series of some four 
or five of these furnaces in a row. Some 
are burning, some being filled, and some 
being emptied. It seems scarcely possible 
that men can endure the great heat to 
which these workmen are exposed. The 
metal in the moulds soon cools and hardens, 
and when taken out it is called pig-iron, or 
pigs. From this the iron is carried to 
the rolling mill. It was at night that we 
visited that most interesting work. As 
we walked along an eminence overlooking 
the mill, we were greatly interested in ob- 
serving the different colours of the streams 
of light flowing up through the chimney 
flues. Some were red, some blue, some 
white—all indicative of the respective de- 
grees of heat in each—the white light be- 
ing the strongest. 
Rolling Mills. 

At the entrance we were met by one of 
the workmen, who conveyed us through 
the establishment, explaining every thing 
to us in the politest manner. The pig-iron 
is here cast into smaller furnaces, intensely 
heated, and again reduced to plastic condi- 
tion. In this state it is removed by means 
of iron grapplers or tongs, and put into a 
great iron press, not unlike the jaws of a 
crocodile, where it is squeezed and kneaded 
like dough in the hands of a baker. It is 
then put several times through between 
steel rollers, till it is drawn out into thin 
iron bars. These bars are next cut up into 
lengths of about three feet each, by a huge 
pair of shears. These lengths are piled 
one above another to the height of two feet 
or thereabouts, and put into another oven, 
where they are heated with still greater in- 
tensity. When taken out it is found that 
they are melted into one mass. It was a 
grand sight to see one of these glowing 
lumps carried off on an iron truck to the 
great steel rollers, and again drawn out 
into bars. In the finer kinds of iron this 
process is repeated several times. Each 
time the metal is melted it becomes purer 
and tougher, and consequently more valua- 
ble. Most of the iron for the Delaware 
and Lackawanna Railroad was made here. 
They also make great quantities of spikes 
for railroad use. | 

Another communication will give some 


account of the coal mines. 
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| POPISH PERSECUTION. 


The Paris Siecle comments in animated 
language on an event which it publishes on 
the authority of a Mulhausen journal, the 
Lien @ Israel: 

“e. wealthy Jew, named Pincherlie, 
inhabits Verona, where his numerous and 
unostentatious charities procured for him 
universal esteem. This n esses 
an only daughter, who has recently reached 
her seventh year. On the day when he 
celebrated this-event he received a letter 


from the curé of the parish in which he 
resided, stating that his daughter could no 
longer continue to live wita him, and that 
she must iy ee herself to enter a convent, 
in order to be brought up in the Roman 
Catholic religion. The explanation given 
by the curé for this demand was as follows: 
‘When your daughter was two years old 
she was extremely ill; her nurse, who was 
a Roman Catholic, in order to. save her 
soul, baptised her in the room without wit- 
nesses. According to the Roman Catholic 
religion and the Austrian laws, the baptism 
-Is perfect and binding, and you have no 
right, as a Jew, to keep a Roman Catholic 
child in your house.’ Owing to the per- 
sonal influence of the father, and the pre- 
sent state of political matters in Lombardy, 
the father and child were permitted to take 
exile in Turin. A touching scene then 
occurred. Many persons of high standing 
in Verona, the workmen and servants of 
M. Pincherlie, all Roman Catholics, waited 
upon the Bishop, and implored him to allow 
the father to retain possession of his daugh- 
ter, without being compelled to exile him- 
self. That prelate, giving way to the pray- 
ers of the deputation, consented to this 
request on two harsh and unacceptable 
conditions. The girl might remain in the 
house of her futher until the age of four- 
teen, when she was to choose between the 
two religions; the second condition, which 
rendered the first illusive, was that Roman 
Catholic priests werc to be permitted to in- 
struct her in the hatred of every thing that 
she had been taught from her childhood to 
love and respect. Will the father accept 
these conditions? Will he consent to pur- 
chase the right of residing in Verona at so 
dear a price? Can he live under the arm 
of that savage Austrian law, which menaces 
the father in his holiest affections ?”’ 


The following are the comments of the 
Siecle: 

‘“‘If such are the fruits of the Concordat 
concluded between Austria and Rome, this 
Concordat will become the signal of the 
most terrible misfortunes. Let Austria be 
aware that she is on the decline which leads 
nations to theirruin. Her alliance with the 
two great nations of the West imposes on 
her duties which she fails to recognize. 
The time is past when the house of Austria 
could give to the world the spectacle of 
abominations, murders, spoliations, which 
accompanied the re-vstablishment of Ca- 
tholicism in her States. * * * The 
Jew who is to be deprived of his daughter, 
in the name of Jesus Christ, is in possession 
of an immense fortune. The anxiety for 
worldly goods enters at least as much as 
the anxiety for souls into the pre-occupa- 
tions of the clergy of Verona. Can France 
or England, the allies of Austria, permit 
such attempts? This we do not believe.” 


A SABBATH IN EDINBURGH. 


A correspondent of the German Re- 
Jormed Messenger, who has just visited 
Edinburgh, in a letter dated May 5th, thus 
speaks of what he had heard and seen there 
on the preceding Sabbath : 


Last Sabbath was communion day in all 
the Presbyterian Churches of Edinburgh. 
The three large bodies, the Free, the Estab- 
lished, and the United Church have agreed 
to hold this solemn service twice a year on 
the same day. I believe this is generally 
done in all the principal towns of Scotland. 
It is calculated to have a very good effect. 
For, as it is the central ordinance of the 
Church, that around which all the others 
revolve, its observance should be as general 
and common on the same day as possible. 
In the morning I attended worship in the 
church of Dr. Candlish, the coryphaeus of 
the Free Church. He is small in stature, 
of an intellectual appearance, but exceed- 
ingly awkward and repulsive in his man- 
ners. He pouts and protrudes his lips, 
knits his brow into a most threatening 
frown, and shakes and swings himself into 
most unclerical attitudes. He read closely, 
and only used his hand several times during 
the whole discourse, in the form of a ges- 
ture. And yet, having neither manner, 
oratory, nor elocution to commend him, he 
leaned and stooped over his manuscript for 
one hour, commanding the closest attention 
of his hearers, and sometimes even melting 
them totears. His style is clear and forci- 
ble, and his thoughts on Sabbath were as 
consoling as they were true. I was agreea- 
bly surprised to find such views in this 
theological latitude. His theme was the 
Resurrection, and he took his text from 
John xi. 25, 26. He viewed the resurrec- 
tion as an event and a state. It is not sim- 
ply a resuscitation, but the budding and 
evolution of a new life previously implanted 
in the believer. Where that is not, men 
rise ‘unto damnation,” as they had lived. 
The life of the believer is one in this world 
and the next, one unbroken thread which 
God has joined in vital continuity; let no 
man put it asunder. The resurrection is 
not a cause, but an effect. The cause is put 
into the believer at his regeneration. The 
believer’s life contains eras or stages of evo- 
lution. His death is an era, an advance of 
what preceded, a tearing or growing away 
from a worse or inferior era, and on that 
account violent and painful. The resurrec- 
tion is the final era, the completion of re- 
generation. 

It was a very good sermon, and consistent 
throughout. 

In the afternoon I heard a short address 
of Dr. Guthrie, another eminent divine of 
the Free Church. He is far more pleasant 
in his manner of speaking. He is a tall, 
slender man, on whom the shades of age 
and evening are falling fast. 

I could not help but notice the marked 
difference between these Scotch and our 
American congregations ; their dark, som- 
bre appearance contrasting strangely with 
the gay and sometimes gaudy displays of 
finery in our own. The ladies all seem 
dressed in mourning, which 
audiences a gloomy aspect. 

I was delighted with the singing. They 
seldom have a separate choir, but a leader, 
who has the whole congregation for his 
choir. His place is either before or beside 
the — and in one instance he had a 
small pulpit immediately before and below 
the pastor, so that he sat right below the 
Bible board. The clerk, in a black gown 
and white cravat, rises up before the whole 
when he raises the tune. 
They all use a psalmody, containing small 
collection of their most familiar tunes, 80 
that every member of the congregation will 
be able to — And they do sing most 
earnestly. It did my heart _to hear 
them. To be sure, the music might not 
stand the test of our critics, but it will 


gives stheir 


| 
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stand that of the searcher of hearts. ” Their 
raises evidently are not simply amusement, 


at worship. éir children ate taught to 
sing in their week schools, and their adults 
are taught thatit is sinful not to sing unless 
absolutely unable. Our American charches 
might learn a lesson here, with whom choir 
performances, in many instances, have taken 
the place of congregational praise. 


HOPE FOR FRANCE. 


It is with deep thankfulness that we an- 
nounce the opening of a brighter era to the 
traduced and persecuted Protestants of 
France. It has long been the policy of the 
Romish hierarchy in that country to crush 
their old enemies, the Huguenots, beneath 
the weight of official suspicion and distrust. 
Toking advantage of indiscretions on the 
part of some individuals, during the revolu- 
through which France has 

, they have laboured: to represent the 
rotestants of that country as identified 
with the Democratic and Socialist parties, 
and the profession of a purer faith as only 
the cloak for deeply-laid and dangerous 
litical designs. Lord Clarendon has won for 


himself a new claim upon the admiration of 


Europe and the gratitude of the country 
for the noble faithfulness with which he has 
ventured to sal! the attention of the French 
Emperor to this subject; and no less honour 
is due to Louis Napoleon for the candour 
and willingness with which he has received 
the representation. We are able to state, 
on good authority, that the Emperor, hav- 
ing instituted inquiries into the allegations 
made against the Protestant communities of 
France, as factious subjects and scheming 
democrats, has satisfied himself that these 
are utterly without foundation, and has 
expressed his determination to establish 
through his empire an entire toleration and 
the largest freedom of religious opinion. 
We believe that an imperial decree ma 
shortly be expected, directing that the fines* 
levied upon Protestants shall be remitted, 
the interdict which has closed many of the 
Protestant churches removed, and that for 
the future no obstacle shall be thrown in 
the way of the free exercise of all their con- 
scientious rights of opinion and of worship. 
Whatever admixture of political with re- 
ligious motives may actuate the Emperor in 
this step, all honour is due to the human 
instrument who is employed by God to work 
so great and blessed a change. If the Evan- 
gelical Churches in France hold the trath 
of Christ with the same faithfulness of doc- 
trine and constancy of purpose and sim- 
plicity of truth in the time of prosperity 
that they have been enabled to exhibit in 
the time of their adversity, it is no vision- 
ary hope, but an act of simple faith in God, 
to expect that the dawn now visible in 
France may brighten speedily into the full 
and glorious day.—London Record. 


DR. CHALMERS IN THE PULPIT. 


We remember well our first hearing Dr. 
Chalmers. We were in a moorland district 
in Tweeddale, rejoicing in the country, after 
nine months of the High School. We 


heard that the famous preacher was to be 


at a neighbouring parish church, and off we 
set, a cartful of irrepressible youngsters. 


Calm was all nature as a resting wheel.” 


The crows, instead of making wing, were 
impudent and sat still; the cart horses were 
standing, knowing the day, at the field gates, 
gossiping and grazing, idle and happy; the 
moor was stretching away in the pale sun- 
shine—vast, dim, melancholy, like a sea; 
every where were to be seen the gathering 
people, ‘‘sprinklings of blithe company; 
the country side seemed moving to some 
centre. As we entered the kirk we saw a 
notorious character, who had much of the ~ 
brutal look of what he worked in, with the 
knowing eye of a man of the city, a sort of 
Big Peter Bell. 


“He had a hardness in his eye, 
He had a hardness in his cheek,”’ 


He was our terror, and we not only won- 
dered, but we were afraid when we saw him 
going in. How different in looks to a brisk 
town congregation! There was a fine lei- 
sureliness and vague stare; all the dignit 
and vacancy of animals; eyebrows raise 
and mouth open, as is the habit with those 
who speak little and look much, and at far 
off objects. The minister comes in, homely 
in his dress and gait, but having a great 
look about him, like a mountain amon 
hills. The High School boys thought him 
like a “ big. one of ourselves,” he lookin 
vaguely round him upon his audience, as i 
he saw in it one great object, not many. 
We shall never forget his smile! its general 
benignity; how he Set the light of his coun- 
tenance fall upon us. He read a few verses 
quietly; then prayed briefly, solemnly, with 
his eyes wide open all the time, but not 
seeing. Then he gave out his text; we 
forget it, but his subject was, “ Death 
reigns.” He stated slowly, calmly, the 
simple meaning of the words, what death 
was, and how and why it reigned; then 
suddenly he started, and looked like a man 
who had seen some great sight, and was 
breathless to declare it; he told how death 
reigned—every where, at all times, at all 
places; how we all know it; how we would 
yet know more of it. The drover, who had 
sat down in a table seat opposite, was gaz- 
ing up ina state of stupid excitement; he 
seemed restless, but never turned his eye — 
from the speaker. The tide set in—every 
thing added to its power, deep called to 
deep, ima illustration poured in; and 
every now and then the theme—the simpla, - 
terrible statement, was repeated in some 
lucid interval. 
After overwhelming us with proofs of the 
reign of death, and transferring to us his 
intense urgency and emotion; and after 
shrieking, as if in despair, these words— 
‘‘Death is a tremendous necessity”—he 
suddenly looked beyond us, as if in some 
distant region, and cried out, ‘‘ Behold a 
mightier !—who is this? He cometh from 
Edom with dyed garments from Bozrah, 
glorious in his apparel, speaking in right- 
eousness, travelling toward men in the 
sere of his strength, mighty to save.” 
hen, in a few plain sentences, he sta 
the truth as to sin entering, and death by 
sin, and death passing upon all. Then he 
took fire once more, and enforced, with re- 
doubled energy and richness, the freeness, 
the simplicity, the a of the great 
method of justification. ow astonished 
and impressed we all'were! He was at the 
full thunder—the whole man was in an 
agony of earnestness. The drover was 
weeping like a child, the tears running 
down his ruddy, coarse cheeks—hbis face 
opened out and smoothed like an infant’s; 
his whole body stirred with emotion. We 
all had insensibly been drawn out of our 
seats, and were converging towards the 
wonderful speaker. And when he sat down, 
after each one of us to remember 
who it was that followed death on the pale 
horse, and how’ alone we could 
all sank back into our seats. How besuti- 
ful to our eyes did’ the thunder look—ex- 
out his so re in - givi 
thanks for sending the abolishers of feat 


Then a short psalm, and all was ended?" ~ 
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be hoped that, now that the topic has been 


it will not be allowed: to rest: until a- 


56... and general improvement has been 
‘secured.’ 


|... After all that has been said as to the 
influence of organs and choirs in destroying 


congregational singing, we have serious 


ly.| doubts whether they necessarily involve this 


volume with the Minutes. 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & 


Co. 
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Rewer ror DisaABLEp MinistERs.— We 
publish on our first page the report adopted 
by:the General. Assembly on this important 
subject. It-is earnestly to be hoped that 
some adequate measures may be taken to 

@ the means of relief to the needy 
servants of the Church, who have worn 
themselves out in doing her work, and for 
‘the destitute families of those who have 
fallen in the harness. | 


Rev. D. X. JunKin, our re- 
of the proceedings of the General 
A\soombly, we adopted the Times's Report 
of the Moderator’s vindication of himself, 
from the misrepresentation which had ap- 
peared-in one of the daily papers as to his 
remarks on slavery. This, we believe, is 
the only portion of the Times's reports 
which is incorporated into ours; and we 
that in the transfer we inadvertently 
retained the heading, « Dr. Junkin rebukes 
the ’* which is calculated to place 
Dr. Junkin in s somewhat odious light. 
Had we observed the matter in time it 
should not have appeared, as we take plea- 
gure in saying it would be as far as possible 
from our feelings towards Dr. Junkin to 
admit to our columns any thing which 
would do him injustice, or injure his 
feelings. 
Apo.ogetic.—The following, which ap- 
pears to have been detained in the mails, 
will sufficiently explain itself: 

“6 ¢A Lover of True Men’ begs to say to 
Dr. Leyburn that he sent to Dr. Hill of 
Louisville, Kentucky, a fourth article for 
publication in his paper, about ten days 
ago, which Dr. Hill has not published, and 
which there is reason to believe he does not 
intend to publish. ' This article contained a 
public apology to Dr. Leyburn, which A 
Lover of True Men spontaneously offered to 
him, because he thought he had gone too 
far in rebuking what he conceived to be a 


- injury to the Danville Seminary by |: 


Leyburn. And now he sees nothing 
left for him but to make this communica- 
tion voluntarily to Dr. Leyburn, and au- 
thorize him to publish it in the Presbyte- 


rian. 
“ May 12, 1856.” 


Worrtny To BE ImiTaTED.—The Judi- 
cial Committee of the late General Assem- 
bly deserve much credit for the skill they 
manifested in either settling cases without 
bringing them before the Assembly, or in 
putting them into a shape to require as 
little time as possible. A writer in the 

ian Herald, who was probably a 
member of that Committee, says: 

‘Tt is understood that there were eight 
or ten complaints and appealsentered. The 
Committee gave much time and attention to 
each of these cases. The result of their la- 
bours was, that only three of these cases 
were brought to trial in the Assembly; and 
these were limited to a few points in the 
law—excluding the merits of the cases, on 
the facts. Some ofthe cases the Committee 
arranged by bringing the parties to an ami- 
cable settlement. Others were withdrawn 
by the litigants, under the advice of the 
Committee, acting as brethren. Others 
were found: to be informal and irregular. 
And the three that were brought to trial 
were put into such shape that the precise 
points at issue were clearly made, and easily 
determined by the Assembly.” 


Crosze CommMunIon.—At the late meet- 
ing of the Synod of the Reformed Presby- 
terian Church, held in New York, the sub- 
ject of relaxing the rigid terms of commu- 
nion in that denomination was discussed 
with much interest. It was not proposed to 
allow members to commune at discretion 
with other denominations, but to permit it 
to be done occasionally. We regret to say 
that this very reasonable proposition was 
voted down. Amongst those who advocated 
a more liberal, and, as we must say, a more 
becoming and scriptural policy, were Pro- 
fessor Wylie and George H. Stuart, Esq., 
of Philadelphia. Those who know the 
large-heartedness of these gentlemen in 
whatever concerns Christ’s kingdom, will 
not be surprised to learn, that they were 
unwilling to be wholly prohibited from sit- 
ting down, with their brethren of other 
names, at the table of their common Lo 
and Master. 


CONSOCIATION OF RHODE IsLAND.— 
This small Congregational body, by a ma- 
jority of three, has resolved to break up all 
friendly relations with the two General 
Assemblies of the Presbyterian Church, 
because those bodies will not partake of 


their crazyness on the subject of slavery. 


. In the Consociation there are good men and 


true, with whom we should consider our- 
selves honoured in being associated, but 
with regard to the majority, who could 
adopt so silly a measure, we feel ourselves 
equally honoured by as wide a separation as 
possible. 
tion, Dr. Rice, our Assembly’s delegate, 
took a noble part in the discussion, and we 
see also that the Rev. Mr. Tl .yer of New- 
port, than whom the Consociation cannot 
boast an abler and better man, raised his 
protesting voice against the puerile spite of 
the majority. We hope we shall be able 
to survive the ecclesiastical fulminations of 
this belligerent little body. 

The Providence (Rhode Island) Journal 
Bays: 

‘«‘ Dr. Rice spoke nearly an hour, and dis- 

yed coolness, readiness, and ability. 
Although from St. Louis, Missouri, he went 
for free discussion; had’always done so, and 
was ready to discuss at any time. The 
General Aasembly’s course was most ably 
defended, and the spirit of fairness and 
Christian character he exhibited, greatly 
conciliated the audience, and softened the 
irritation, now, s0 great, on the subject of 
slavery. All violations of freedom of speech, 
North or South, he pointedly condemned, 
and. all violence, not excepting that 
of Mr. 8, and those of Kansas. Dr. 
Ripe-made eolemn and tender close, and 
declared. that. he could not exercise one- 
tenth.of the influence upon the subject of 
slavery at the South that he could have 
done before ‘the irritation of the public mind 


by: proceedings, at the North. Emancipa- 
tiga, he thought, had been put back 


that } 


At the meeting of the Consocia-. 


evil. Numerons illustrations to the con- 
trary could be furnished. In some of the 
Protestant churches on the continent of 
Europe, where the entire body of worship- 
pers unite in the sacred song, there is no 
other leader than the organ. As soon as it 
strikes up, all join in, until the vocal 
volume almost drowns the notes of the in- 


‘| strument.. A striking illustration of this 


will be remembered by all tourists who have 
ever attended a Sabbath morning service in 
the great old church at Rotterdam, Holland, 
where some three thousand voices accom- 
pany the immense organ. There is no rea- 
son that we can discern, why a congregation 
cannot follow an organ as well asa vocal 
leader. Nor is it always true that there 
cannot be good congregational singing where 
there isa choir. Let the choir select such 
tunes as the people are familiar with, and 
there can be no obstacle to their joining in 
just as easily as if there were a precentor. 

It is a great mistake to imagine, as many 


and choirs, and substitute a precentor, you 
will have introduced the golden age of 
church music. 
singing we have ever had the misfortune to 
hear has been under the reign of precentors. 


‘In some cases the people have sung no more 


than where the most defective choir-system 
prevails. The leader made bad selections 
of tunes, which he pitched on a wrong 


‘key, and with contortions of countenance 


which, in less solemn circumstances, would 
have been ludicrous, laboured through his 
harsh and nasal strains, accompanied by 
here and there a voice whose only effect 
was to show the goodwill of its owner, and 
to produce a distressing dissonance. 

Our own opinion is that good church 
music does not depend on what the leading 
is done by, so much as on how it is done. 
The precentor system may make bad music, 
and the choir system good, and vice versa, 
according to circumstances. There is an 
abuse of the latter, against which all who 


have a regard for the proprieties of the 


house of God, should steadfastly set their 
faces—the assumption of the choir and 
organ that they are to have the music ex- 
clusively to. themselves. We have rarely 
had our patience more put to the test in the 
worship of the sanctuary, than when we 
have heard a quartette or a handful of 
vocalists in the gallery taking it upon them- 
selves to do all the singing, compelling a 
large congregation to sit in silence, and lis- 
ten to their pretentious but undevotional 
songs. ‘This is the more aggravating, too, 
when it is done deliberately and intention- 
ally; when the choir conceive and carry out 
the idea that the musical part of the ser- 
vices is committed to them just as much as 
the preaching is to the pastor, and that the 


case more than in the other. We will not 
stop to notice the conceit of those who take 
it for granted that their performances are 
so perfect that any intermingling of the 
voices of the congregation would destroy 
the harmony and mar the effect, nor the 


‘presumption manifested in compelling the 


latter to be silent by purposely selecting 
new and strange tunes. We are well as- 
sured, however, that there are in all con- 
gregations not a few who could, without 
disparagement, compare with the members 
of any choir, both as to voice and know- 
ledge of musical science; and that there is 
many a devout child of God who would in- 
finitely rather pour out his warm emotions 
to the strains of some old familiar air, sanc- 
tified by a thousand tender associations, 
than listen to all the gallery-orchestra per- 
formances the world has ever heard. It 
is the perversity of choir leaders, or a singu- 
lar want of common sense and tact, which 
has occasioned such an outcry against choirs 
and organs. The indiscretions and mis- 
management of some, is made the ground 


Let choir-leaders and organists remember 
that they were put in their places not to 
monoplize the music, but to lead the con- 
gregation; let them not conclude that be- 
cause every body knows and loves a tune, it 
is therefore never to be sung; let them, in 
other words, do what persons in every other 
calling think it wise, proper, and necessary 
to do—adapt themselves to the exigencies 
of their peculiar work—and they will find 
that the tide now running so strongly 
against them, will ere long turn in their 
favour. 

Do any ask, How is the evil to be reme- 
died, where the choir has already taken 
things into its own hands, and established 
a sort of pre-emption right todo so? We 
reply that the church-session should not 


and if that will not suffice, they should in- 
terpose their authority. We once knew a 
minister who was much annoyed by the 
practice against which we are protesting, 
who, to some extent, applied the reme- 
dy, by annexing to each hymn he se- 
lected the name of the tune he wished 
sung toit. If pastors will secure the sing- 
ing of at least a goodly proportion of fami- 
liar tunes, and if they will urge upon their 
people the duty and privilege of joining in 
this part of worship, at the same time seeing 
that suitable means are provided for their 
instruction, we believe that there will be 
good music in their churches, whether 
there be organs, or choirs, or precentors. 


NEW CHURCH IN BROOKLYN. 


New Presbyterian church was organ- 
ized in Brooklyn, New York, on 
Thursday evening, 12th inst. by a commit- 
tee from the Presbytery of Nassau. The 
Rev. J. Greenleaf assisted in the opening 
services; the Rev. H. J. Van Dyke preach- 
ed an appropriate and highly practical dis- 
course from Acts xvi. 9, 10,—the Mace- 
donian cry. In an earnest and plain man- 
ner he set forth the preaching and ordi- 
nances of the gospel as the only means that 
God had acknowledged of meeting the wants 
of men. After the sermon, Rev. J. E. 
Rockwell proceeded to organize the church. 
He announced the names of twenty-one 
persons, of which nine were from his own 
church, and the remainder from the First 
church (Mr. Van Dyke’s), and the Second 
church (Dr. Lord’s). To this band of 
Christians who now stood up before the 
congregation, he proposed the proper ques- 
tions, to which they gave their assent, 
and, after prayer and an appropriate ad- 
dress, setting forth the elements neces- 
to their success, he pronounced them 
a church of the Lord Jesus Christ. Messrs. 
Van Benschoten and Abbot were then set 
apart as ruling elders by Rev. J. D. Wells, 
who accompanied this duty by a clear expo- 
sition of the authority for the office, and its 
nature and duties. | | 
The chapel was well filled, and the exer- 


estly to '| 


do, that if you will just discard all organs 


Some of the very worst 


people have no right to interfere in the one - 


for condemning the whole .thing as evil. 


hesitate to remonstrate, in the first place, | 


fon. Thus h sanew buntain 
been ‘opened in this 
an@.prowing city. The church 
nt dotated in Adelphi street, near 
Avegue, in the midst of a dense 


popitlatio 
from any Presbyterian congregation. There 


healthy growth. We are happy to see such, 
indications that the new Presbytery . of 
Nassau does not intend to be idle or asleep, 
but is earnestly engaged in extending the 
interests of the Church, and of the Redeem- 
er’s kingdom. 


POLITICS A TRADE. 


T‘HOSE who give a proportionate part 
of their attention to politics do well. 
It is the duty of every good citizen to lend 
his aid in securing the best administration 
of the government under which he lives, 
and upon which his civil privileges are 
dependent, The mere politician, however, 
who converts this subordinate duty into a 
trade, is neither a good or useful citizen. 
The newspaper becomes his Bible, the 
tavern his daily resort, elections his jubi- 
lees, and party contests his favourite ex- 
citements. He lives, moves, and has his 
being in these low and degrading forms of 
life. Politics are the master he serves, and 
to this master he looks up for the means of 
subsistence. Other business is slighted, idle 
habits are formed, and family duties neglect- 
ed. It is surprising to see how many there 
are in every community who fall under this 
denomination. Their zeal for party is in- 
domitable; many are the sacrifices incurred, 
much the time squandered. They are found 
at all political gatherings; and when the 
pitiful spoils of office are to be distributed, 
hundreds of candidates start up for each, 
loudly proclaiming their respective merits. 
They have toiled, they have vociferated ; 
peradventure they have fought and bled in 
the cause; and surely such claims are not 
to be overlooked! If civil offices were mul- 
tiplied a thousand fold, there would scarcely 
be enough to satisfy so many. . | 
This is a deplorable state of things. The 
cause of good morals, as well as the safety 
of good government, is endangered, when 
politicians become a class who pursue no 
other trade. The hangers-on at bar-rooms 
and the chief actors at ward meetings are, 
by the very nature of their occupations, 
unfitted for public trusts. Better far that 
they should devote their attention to some 
honest calling. It would make them better 
citizens, and be an unspeakable blessing to 
their families. | 


A TRUE HOPE. 


ET me not be ashamed of my hope,” 

is the language of the Psalmist; as 
if he had said, «‘In this life I have many 
disappointments, many painful trials, and 
my most cheering support amidst all these 
is my religious hope—O, let not this prove 
deceitful, let not this fail me, let not it put 
me to shame!’”’ We know the power of 
hope, when its objects do not lie beyond the 
boundaries of time. In all our schemes of 
worldly happiness, hope is an essential ele- 
ment. We should never conceive, much 
less attempt to execute a plan, were we not 
hopeful of its successful issue. Dangers 
would prove utterly appalling did not hope 
encourage the possibility of rescue; and 
difficulties would actually be insurmount- 
able, did not hope convince us they might 
be overcome. The man who encounters 
great worldly losses; who suffers from dan- 
gerous disease; whose reputation is assailed ; 
whose domestic happiness is invaded, were 
it not from the cheering voice of hope, 
would sink into black despair. There is a 
hope of relief, a hope of better times, which 
operates powerfully on man, however unpro- 
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and hopes on in his struggling career, and 
woe be to him if he ceases to hope. At that 
moment every energy is paralyzed, and the 
gloomy pall of death overspreads all crea- 
tion. It is at such a moment as this that 
the wretched victim welcomes the suicide’s 
poisoned cup or fatal dagger. 

When hope assumes a religious charac- 
ter it takes its loftiest position. It stands 
on the highest summit of earth, and stretch- 
es its gaze into the vast and illimitable fu- 
ture. Even when it has no better aid for 
exploring the future than dim human rea- 
son, its exercises are loftier than when it is 
bounded by the earth’s horizon; but how 
unspeakably more excellent and sustaining 
its operations, when it looks through the 
long vista to the very throne of the Eternal, 
through a pathway lighted up by a divine 
revelation. It is a genuine religious hope 
which affords man his highest compensation 
for all the sufferings which are incident to 
his present fallen condition. With radiant 
countenance and cheering tone, it tells him 
to look beyond, and to look higher. Its 
language is, “« Why art thou troubled and 
disquieted? These are but light afflictions, 
and they are transient. They may annoy 
and embarrass, but they are not worthy to 
be compared with that eternal weight of 
glory to which I would direct your eyes as 
an inheritance insured to you.” This is 
the hope of the gospel, the hope of salva- 
tion, the hope in the mercy of God, the 
hope which maketh not ashamed. Having 
Christ for its basis, the propitiation which 
he has made for its aliment, and eternal 
‘salvation for its object, it can never be dis- 
appointed. How full of this hope is the 
word of God! How carefully is it charac- 
terized; how strongly is it recommended; 
how kindly are its inspirations promised ! 
It is offered as a sedative to our pains; as a 
stimulus to our exertions; as the sustaining 
staff of our weary pilgrimage; as the soother 
and comforter of our dying hours. The 
Christian would be miserable if his hope 
had only respect to this life. It isa precious 
hope, because it unfolds the glories of a 
higher, purer, more durable state. Its 
anchor-hold is within the veil, and no storm 
of life can loosen it. It is a hope full of 
immortality ! 

The important question to be settled is, 
have we this hope? Are we sure that its 
foundation and object are genuine, and that 
no apprehension need be entertained that 
we may be ashamed of it, or that it will put 
us toshame? There should be solicitude 
on this subject, inasmuch as it must be 
apparent that multitudes are trusting in a 
hope which is as frail as the spider’s web. 
Many hope for salvation while living in the 
indulgence of known sin; many exclude 
Christ from their hope; and many, too, 
hope for acceptance with God on the basis 
of their own comparative goodness. If the 
Scriptures are to be credited, all such hopes 
are delusive. They flatter'to destroy. They 
are the hopes of the hypocrite which shall 
perish. Whatever may be their potency 
for a time, they will fail in the hour of 
need. They are a deceitful staff to lean 
upon by the traveller through the dark 
valley and shadow of death, and they can 
meet with no-recognition at the bar of God. 
The disappointment of hope in this world 
is painful, but not incurable; if it suffers 
extinction in one form, it is sure to appear 
in another to soothe and encourage; when, 
however, a man dies in the indulgence of a 
hope that perishes as soon as his eyes close 
on this world, there is no remedy, there is 


Cises Were listened to with unabated inter- ' 


no alternative; despair becomes his ever- 


lasting companion. The hope of th 


early three-fourths of a mile |. 
doubt “that it ‘will have a rapid and 


pitious may be his situation. He hopes on, 


THE SCOTCH GENERAL ASSEM- 
'HE SCOTCH GENERAL ASSEM- 


HE General Assemblies of the Free and 
Established Presbyterian Churches of 
Scotland respectively commenced their ses- 
sions on the 22d of May. The Scotch papers 
contain voluminous reports of set speeches, 
in which we find very little which we could 
transfer to our columns with advantage. 
The following notice from the London 
Christian Times is interesting, and particu- 
larly in regard to the Sustentation Fund of 
the Free Church. 

“The rival Churches of Scotland, the 
Established and the Free, are at present 
holding their annual meetings in Edin- 
burgh. In neither of them have the mat- 
ters under discussion beea of much _ public 
interest. But the Assembly of the Free 
Church promises to be honourably distin- 
guished for the healing of several breaches 
which threatened to destroy the peace and 
harmony of the body. There has been a diffi- 
culty of long standing respecting the proper 
mode of distributing the Sustentation Fund. 
This is now compromised by the appoint- 
ment of a Committee, consisting of twelve 
gentlemen—six from each side—with an 
intelligent layman at their head, who is not 
committed to either opinion. To them it 
has been remitted to ing \ire into the sub- 
ject in all its bearings; both parties having 
come under an honourable understanding to 
abide by their decision. In the midst of 
the contentions which the question has called 
forth, it is gratifying to find that the Sus- 
tentation Fund itself has increased by the 
sum of $35,000, and that there will be af- 
forded to each of 700 ministers $700 for 
the ensuing year. This is a higher sum 
than the Sustentation Fund has ever yet 
attained. There is now the prospect of 
raising each minister’s stipend derived from 
that Fund—for it must not be forgotten 
that the congregations are expected to sup- 
plement it to the extent of their ability, to 
$750, which was the point Dr. Chalmers 
pointed to as the beau ideal of his antici- 
pations. Another dispute, which threat- 
ened at one period to become a very enven- 
omed one, has also been healed. A gentle- 
man in Glasgow has munificently given 
$200,000 to build and endow a Free Church 


College in that town. The buildings can- 


not be ready for a couple of years to come, 
but nevertheless a majority of the Assem- 
bly insisted on proceeding at once to the 
election of four professors. We are ata 
loss to understand the reason of this preci- 
pitation; but it is more to the purpose to 
find that in a private conference of the As-. 
sembly the dispute was compromised. The 
point at issue was divided, and the majori- 
ty announced their willingness to be con- 
tent with the election of half the number, 
to which the minority consented. It is 
pleasant thus to witness Christian principle 
prevailing over personal feuds.” 

On the 30th ult. the Free Church As- 
sembly elected three Professors to the Glas- 
gow Divinity Hall, instead of two, as had 
been intended. The Rev. Drs. Fairbairn 
and McCosh, and the Rev. James Gibson 
were the persons chosen. 


D’AUBIGNE ON POPERY. 


R. Merle D’ Aubigné, at a recent reli- 

gious meeting in Liverpool, at which 

Dr. McNeile presided, made the following 

remarks on the present European aspects of 
Popery. 

‘‘Roman Catholicism, though very zeal- 
ous, is not very strong. It is true the gov- 
ernments of the earth are now with the 
Pope. But if the kings of the earth are 
with him, the King of kings is against him 
and with us. This is our hope. If welook 
only at the last war, we shall see something 
which may give us hope. I perceived in 
the war three movements. First, there is 
a movement of Roman Catholicism; it is 
coming down. I was here ten or eleven 
years ago, and since that time it has moved, 
and every move has been downward. It 
has moved down from the adoration of God 
and Christ to the adoration of a woman. 
It has proclaimed the immaculate concep- 
tion of a woman. Now, that is the religion 
of Roman Catholics. Coming here from 
Geneva through Paris, I passed through 
many villages by the way. In Roman Ca- 
tholic countries the month of May is called 
the month of the Virgin. In these villages 
boughs of trees, not poplar trees, had been 
planted and loaded with flowers, and on 
which were the mottoes, ‘The triumph of 
Mary!’ ‘Glory to Mary!’ ‘Adore Mary!’ 
andsoon. I was quiteconfused. It struck 
me that I was in a Pagan country. I be- 
lieve I am right in telling you that Roman 
Catholicism is moving, but it is moving to 
the ground. It is descending from one step 
toanother. But there is another movement, 
that of Evangelism. We have heard that 
there may be different features of ecclesias- 
tical government, while we feel ourselves to 
be one in God, one in his Son, and one in 
his Spirit, which dwells in us. This is the 
movement. It is like the day of Christ; 
the dry bones are coming into life. It isa 
good movement. It is a sign of power, and 
energy, and life. So Roman Catholicism 
is coming down, while Evangelism is going 
up. Sir, there is a third movement—the 
motion of the times—of public opinion on 
the human mind. The human mind is 
something. The human mind is grow- 
ing, and the gospel only can give that hu- 
man mind what is necessary for its growth. 
Roman Catholicism was the religion for men 
in the middle ages. It was afl very well, 
for they knew nothing better. Roman Ca- 
tholicism was the religion of infancy. But 
now the boy has grown up into a man. 
There is a man there, and the religion of 
the child is no more good for the man. It 
is like the clothes you wear; the clothes for 
the young boy cannot be taken by the giant. 
It is the same in Roman Catholicism. It 
is not the religion for the nineteenth cen- 
tury. We must havea religion that goes 
with light, with liberty, with God, with 
peace, with truth, with morality.” 

THE Tong.—As the 
weather has hardly been such as to require 
the use of fans in church, the New York 
Churchman has not yet had occasion to 
resume the crusade against fans in which 
he so distinguished -himself last summer. 
Meanwhile, however, our contemporary 
finds some reformatory employment in en- 
deavouring to banish from the pulpit or the 
prayer-desk the natural manner of speaking, 
and substituting for it what he terms the 
‘ecclesiastical tone.” The general intro- 
duction of the latter, he thinks, would 
greatly promote edification. Those of our 
readers who may have witnessed the ser- 
vice of Romish churches, will call to mind 
the sing-song, drawling, nasal reading of 
the priests ;—this will give some idea of 
what the Churchman wishes to introduce 
in the Episcopal churches. It is already 
practised to some extent both in England 
and in this country. We have ‘occasionally 
met with one of our Presbyterian brethren 
who assumed in the pulpit a tone so differ- 
ent from his natural one, that he had what 
some called the “holy tone;’”’ and some of 
the unlettered Baptist preachers at the 
South excel in this sort of vocalization ; 
but we were not aware that it was a valuable 
means of grace, until enlightened on the 
subject by the Churchman. Its spiritual 
virtues are probably not unlike those of the 
various coloured altar cloths, not long since 
recommended for their edifying effects, from 
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gos | GENEROUS J usr.—The Indepen- 


dent Presbyterian church in Savannah, 
rgia, of which the late Dr. Preston was 
pastor, has generously settled an annuity 
oo his widow, during her natural life- 
me, saidto be amply sufficient for her. 
comfortable support. This is as it should 
be. When a minister wears himself out in 
the service of a people who are able to do 
so; it is but just and proper that they should 
take care of his family after their support 
from his labours has been cut off. 


Grelesinstical Record. 


The Rev. R. C. McComb has removed from 
Fort Madison, Iowa, to Crawfordsville, Wash- 
ington county, Iowa, with a view to taking 
charge of the church at the latter place. 

The Rev. Elijah Wilson having moved to 
Media, Delaware county, Pennsylvania, cor- 
respondents will please address him accord- 
ingly. 

The Rev. Stuart Robinson has declined the 
call of the Second church of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. 5 

The Rev. Zebulon Butler, D.D. has resigned 
his pastoral charge at Port Gibson, Mississippi. 

The Rev. Hiram Revel, a New-school Pres- 
byterian minister, was received after examina- 
tion, by the Old-school Presbytery of St. Louis, 
on the 31st ult. 


The same Presbytery had the Rev. Joseph 
Templeton before them, to. answer to the 
charge of not being engaged in the regular 
work of the ministry, and after discussion the 
following minute was adopted : . Resolved, That 
the Presbytery having heard, at great length, 
the reasons of the Rev. Joseph Templeton for 
not being engaged statedly in preaching the 
gospel, while they do not sustain those reasons 
as sufficient, will yet admit them as excuses. 


From our London Correspondent. 


Loxpon, May 27, 1856. 
EUROPEAN POLITICS—ITALY AND AUSTRIA. 


Messrs. Editors—English news are unim- 
portant. The projected alliance of our Prin- 
cess Royal with the Prince of Prussia gives 
rise to a good deal of gossip, and meets only 
with partial approval. The budget is now 
before the public, and has surprised it nota 
little by the satisfactory view the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is able to give of the country’s 
finances after the severe struggle through which 
we have come. But the chief subject of 
interest in the public intelligence refers more 
to Italy than England. Hope seems to smile 
on that glorious land. Sardinia appears des- 
tined to enter on a worthy career as the herald 
of freedom to the degraded people who occupy 
the ancient seats of civilization and dominion, 
while Austria and France seem likely to with- 
draw that direct material support from the 
Pope which has held matters so firmly in their 
old unsatisfactory state. It sounds somewhat 
strangely, but there seems to be no doubt that 
Russia leans decidedly to Sardinia as opposed 
to Austria in questions that now disturb the 
relations of these two countries, while Prussia, 
always averse to bold and decided courses, 
refuses to give any re-assuring answer to the 
Emperor, when he claims his German brother’s 
countenance in asserting his detested authority 
south of the Alps. No position can well be 
more embarrassing than that of Austria at the 
present moment. She seems likely soon to 
reap the bitter fruit of ber duplicity and cow- 
ardice during the late war. 


THE SABBATH CONTROVERSY. 


The Sabbath controversy still engrosses 
much of the public attention. Government 
wisely maintains the position it adopted in 
deference to the religious feelings of the re- 
spectable remonstrants, who, from all classes 
of Christian professors, approached it a few 
weeks since to beseech the withdrawal of the 
military bands from public parks and gardens 
on the Lord’s day. Buta new proceeding on 
the part of the desecrators has been less easy to 
meet, and hitherto has been allowed to have 
its full freedom of action. The disappointed 
party on Sunday week were prepared for a 
demonstration of great force, and it was ex- 
pected that, with flags flying and music play- 
ing, an immense multitude were to parade the 
streets, and conclude their promenade by a 
brass band concert in Hyde Park. Several of 
the lower class of newspapers which the aboli- 
tion of the old stamp duty has, I regret to say, 
called into life, urged a course of proceeding 
of the most illegal and dangerous kind—spoke 
of clubs and other weapons as proper accompa- 
niments, and dared any authority to interfere 
with the procession, and other parts of the 
intended demonstration. Much anxiety pre- 
vailed among all classes. Two hundred and 
fifty-eight thousand is the number of Sabbath- 
breakers in the Parks claimed by Sir Benjamin 
Hall, though now, it appears, without any ap- 
proach to truth. And who could predict what 
mischief such a multitude might, if partially 
armed and violently excited, accomplish? God, 
however, took the matter into his own hand. 
The elements united to frustrate the organized 
desecration, and the loud wind and driving 
rain did all that the police and soldiery could 
have accomplished, and did it far better. A 
few of the better class came together. into 
Hyde Park, braving all outward discomforts. 
A larger number of the worst conditioned por- 
tion of the metropolitan populace, well known 
by the name of “roughs,” also made their 
appearance, and showed every disposition to 
amuse themselves at any expense; but the 
people, properly so called, were not there. 
Whatever disposition they felt regarding the 
movement, they preferred shelter from the rain 
to the maintenance of the Sabbath-breaking 
“principle,” and accordingly, in the language 
of one of the disappointed journals of the fol- 
lowing day, the Sunday demonstration proved 
a “complete failure.” : 


MEETINGS OF THE AGITATORS. 


Not to be thus vanquished, however, the 
Sunday League, which comprehends the chief 
movers in these godless proceedings, made 
vigorous use of the week which followed by 
calling meetings in various parts of the me- 
tropolis, presided over by men of their own 
kidney, and addressed by the agitators who 
have chiefly urged forward their movement. 
Among these, Sir Benjamin Hall, in direct 
opposition to the decision of his Chief, (for Sir 
Benjamin is a member of Lord Palmerston’s 


} government) takes a prominent place. He has 


attended several of these gatherings, and done 
all in his power to excite the feelings of the 
rabble against the party who are now generally 
known as “ Exeter Hall,” and very presump- 
tuously using the Queen’s name to supply his 
lack of argument. A new demonstration under 
his guidance was arranged for Sabbath last. 
But its features were greatly softened as com- 
pared with the former programme. Bands in 
the Parks were to be provided by subscription, 
but the street playing was to be omitted. 
Quietness and decorum strictly enforced. No 
shouting nor unseemly cries were to be sanc- 
tioned, and the country were to be taught how 
gently, how gracefully, and how innocently a 
London gathering of thousands could desecrate 
the Lord’s day, or, accurding to their own 
phraseology, “enjoy themselves on Sunday.” 


CONTEMPT SHOWN TO THE RELIGIOUS FEELING OF 
THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 


A deputation of this party waited on Lord 
Palmerston on Saturday to make a last appeal 
in favour of a military display. In this they 
were told with sufficient firmness that they 
could not be gratified, though the Premier did 
not fail to assure them of his sympathy, and 
his personal regret that public opinion had 
rendered this denial of their wishes necessary. 
They either took for granted or were given to 
understand, at the same time, that they should 
be at liberty to do as they pleased by provid- 
ing bands, &c., in the Parks, if only they 
acted quietly, and respected the property and 
persons of the public. Thus encouraged, the 
projected demonstration took place. It turned 
out, however, a sorry affair. In three public 
places, it is true, at different parts of the me- 


the same source. 


tropolis, considerable gatherings came toge- 


ther, and bands of music struck up a variety | 
of tunes,-both grave and gay. In one of these 
meetings a series of resolutions in favour of 
the bands was proposed, and at a given signal 
the hands of the multitude were held up in 
support of them, But it_is felt by the most 
enthusiastic of the supporters of these mea- 
sures there is little reason to be proud of 
the partial success with which they have met. 
A section of the public have for once had an 
opportunity of thus exhibiting their contempt 
of the religious feelings of the English people, 
and they have only shown their own insignifi- 
cance, 


SYMPATHIZERS AMONG THE RICH, 


A loose class of the richer portion of 
the community, sympathizers with continen- 
tal manners, with which they have been 
familiar abroad, and which they have often 
sanctioned by their own unprincipled prac- 
tices when beyond the control of the pub- 
lic opinion of their own countrymen—+these, 
sfimulating and drawing out of their obscurity 
the still looser elements that exist among the 
lanes and alleys of the metropolis, and afford- 
ing a tempting opportunity for thoughtless 
and irreverent youth to give vent to their natu- 
ral wildness and love of amusement, have 
succeeded in inaugurating a movement fraught 
with unhappy consequences wherever its spirit 
is permitted to gain ground. No doubt, for a 
season at least, its effects will be felt in many 
of the larger cities, as well as in London, and 
we shall see a partial emptying of our Sunday- 
schools, and the reign of a more public, if not 
a grosser kind of Sabbath desecration than in 
former times. But I do not anticipate that 
the ultimate results will be disastrous to the 
interests of religion. On the contrary, the 
effect of all this will be to unite more and more 
heartily the friends of truth and of righteous- 
ness, to urge forward the march of education, 
and stimulate the spread of the gospel by 
wakening up the sleeping energies of multi- 
tudes whose good-will to the cause has been 
hitherto rather of a negative than of an active 
‘character. It might be a question whether or not 
the strong arm of the police should be worked 
to put a stop to what most of us believe to be 
quite opposed to British law; but no part of 
the Christian community are likely to move in 
this direction, or to run the hideous risk of a 
collision which might produce bloodshed, and 
would, in all probability, lead to a re-action in 
the minds of the public of a most unhappy 
kind. Better far to let the matter alone. The 
effervescence will probably die of its own ac- 
cord, and as the good feeling of the public 
manifests its sway, the evil practices of the 
Sabbath breakers will cease. At all events, 
active opposition must be deferred till a more 
hopeful period. 

THE MAY MEETINGS. 


I have left myself little room to notice the 
meetings which have taken place since my last. 
The activity of the religious societies which 
marks this season of the year is now pretty 
much exhausted. Our principal meetings have 
been those of the Aborigines Protection So- 
ciety, the London City Mission, the Home 
Missionary Society, which belongs chiefly to 
the Independents, the Irish Evangelical So- 
ciety, the Colonial Missionary Society, and as 
important as any of these, the London Mission- 
ary Suciety. The balance sheets of all these 
Associations show the same manifest: improve- 
ment, bearing out all that I have so often ven- 
tured to express of the advancing character of 
British Christianity in our day. 


THE SCOTTISH GENERAL ASSEMBLIES. 


In Scotland the General Assemblies of the 
Free and Established Churches have just met. 
Dr. McCrie, son of the historian, occupies the 
Chair of the former, and has opened it with a 
luminous historical account of the chief crises 
in the progress of the Church of Scotland, 
claiming descent for the Free Church from the 
first Assembly in which Knox was Moderator. 
The tone of that Assembly seems excellent, 
but the meeting is too recent to admit of de- 
tails. | D. G. 

For the Presbyterian. 


A Marvellously Emblematie Act. 


Messrs. Editors—The Baptist Preacher 
for April, 1855, contains a discourse on 
Uses, Beauties, and Symbolical 
Teachings of the Ordinance of Baptism,” 
by Rev. H. H. Tucker, toward the close of 
which the author exclaims :—“ What a sig- 
nificant deed is this! Let men tax their 
ingenuity to find out one other single act 
that will symbolize so many gospel truths” 
as this. As some of your plain, old- 
fashioned, Westminster-Confession readers 
would never imagine the wonderful emble- 
matic richness which the “single act’’ of 
immersion presents, when looked at through 
‘‘much water,” I may be doing them a 
kindness by telling them, in few words, 
what our Baptist brethren have discovered 
in it. 

1. In common with Christians of other 
denominations, they see, in the application 
of the purifying element, water, to the 
body an emblem of the purifying work of 
the Holy Ghost upon the soul ;—they see, 
symbolized in water-baptism, the great 
gospel truth of regeneration. «But this,” 
in the words of Rev. H. A. Tucker, ‘is 
not all—this is only the beginning.” Be- 
sides this, the Baptist discovers in baptism 
this by immersion— 

2. An emblem of death, burial, and 
resurrection. And this a complex emblem. 
Sometimes the death, burial, and resurrec- 
tion being spiritual; at other times literal; 
either the death, burial, and resurrection of 
Christ, or else the literal death, burial, and 
resurrection of the believer with Christ, 7.e. 
in consequence of his union with Christ. 

Now, if any of your readers, having got- 
ten their ideas of the meaning of words 
from the Bible alone, cannot perceive any 
differenée between regeneration and spirit- 
ual death, burial, and resurrection, I can 
only say they don’t see things as the Bap- 
tists do. Or if any of your Westminster 
Confession readers hesitate about the doc- 
trine of the believer’s death with Christ, 
understanding the death to be a literal one, 
and this because he has been taught that 
it is in or with Adam we die, I can only 
say again he don’t see things as the Bap- 
tists do. 

Here it is not the nature of the element 
used in baptism which is significant, but it 
is the mode (immersion) in which the ele- 
ment is applied. Thus far, in unfolding 
the emblematic import of baptism, the 
older Baptist writers went, and here they 
stopped. Not so the Baptists of the pre- 
sent day. For in immersion they discover— 

3. An emblem of birth. « Except a man 
be born of water and of the Spirit,” (Jno. 
iii. 5) is another expression which is ad- 
mitted to refer to baptism, and has its 
explanation most intelligibly in emersion 
out of the water in that ordinance. “To 
emerge out of the water is like a birth; and 
to be born of the water, as distinguished 
from being born of the Spirit, is to be born 
of the truth represented by the water.” — 
Carson. Here it is not the immersion, but 
the emersion which is the significant part 
of the act. 

4. An emblem of the totality of regene- 
ration. ‘Let me not be satisfied with a 
symbol, which shows that my soul is only 
spotted, as it were, with sin, and needs 
only a partial cleansing. O! give me the 
symbol that teaches that ‘the blood of 
Christ cleanses from all sin.’ As I hope 
to be made wholly pure, as I hope to be one 
of the spirits of the just made perfect, give’ 
me a sign that will show that I am washed 
all over in the precious blood of the atone- 
ment. Let me not be satisfied with less 
than this. Let me have a symbol that will 


set forth not only the truth, but the whole 
truth.”— Tucker, Here it is the totality of 


with: Christ. As one’s body is plunged 
into the water and enveloped, and, as it 
were, lost in it, so his soul, if he be @ true 
believer, is buried in Christ, and, as it were, 


it. As the whole body is received into the 
embrace of the wave, so the soul is received 
into the bosom of God. The perishable is 
immersed into the emblem of purity; the 
imperishable into purity itself. ‘ Baptized 
into Christ!’ There is profound signifi- 
cancy in the phrase.”—Tucker. Here, it 
seems, that the Aiding of the person by the 
water into which he is plunged, and by 
which he is enveloped, is the significant 
part of the act. 

6. An emblem of Christian unity. 
«¢ Baptism teaches also the union of Chris- 
tians. Not only are they united to Christ, 
but to each other. As substances, however 
different, yet if all plunged beneath the 
same fluid, will all come out of it subject to 
its action, and, therefore, in that respect 
alike, and all of a colour, as it were?” 
(Quere. What will that color be, when the 
fluid is pure water which has no colour?) 
«So Christians, however various their 
characters, if their souls have been bap- 
tized into Christ, will ‘all be one,’ and will 
all bear the marks of his love upon them, 
and thus be in wniform—in the uniform of 
‘one Lord, one faith, one baptism.’ ’’— 
Tucker. Here it would seem that the drip- 
ping wetness of the baptized, after he has 
emerged from the water, is the significant 
element in the act. 

If all this be so, well may the Rev. H. 
H. Tucker exclaim, “What a significant 
deed is this! Let men tax their ingenuity 
to find out one other single act that will 
symbolize so many gospel truths.” 

It is well for those who may be called to 
take part in any controversy, to keep them- 
selves posted up as to the progress of opin- 
ions in a “fast age” like this. Those 
Westminster Confession men, who having 
prepared themselves on the subject of 
‘death, burial, and resurrection,” as sym- 
bolized in baptism, will now see the neces- 
sity of greatly enlarging their line of 
defences on ‘the water front,” if they are 
ever to take part in this Baptist controversy. 

A. Ge 


For the Presbyterian. 


Presbytery of Rochester City. 


The Presbytery of Rochester City met in 
the city of Rochester, New York, on the 
10th inst., for the purpose of installing the 
Rev. R. H. Richardson pastor of St. Pe- 
ter’s church. The Rev. Dr. Murray of 
Elizabethtown, New Jersey, preached the 
sermon from 1 Tim. iii. 15. Without 
attempting an outline of the discourse, 
suffice it to say it was one of “ Kirwan’s” 
best. The'Rev. B. B. Stockton presided; the 
Rev. James Harkness delivered the charge to 
the pastor, and the Rev. Dr. McIlvaine the 
charge to the congregation. 

On the day following, the Presbytery, by 
a committee, installed the Rev. James 
Harkness pastor of the North State street 
church in the city of Rochester. The Rev. 
Dr. McIlvaine preached from 1 Cor. xii. 
12; the Rev. Charles Ray presided, pro- 
posed the usual questions, and offered the 
installing prayer; the Rev. Dr. Hall de- 
livered the charge to the pastor, and the 
Rev. A. T. Young the charge to the con- 
gregation. 

The public services on both these occa- 
sions were attended with peculiar interest 
to both the Presbytery and the individual 
churches concerned. In both cases the 
choice of the pastors was with singular 
unanimity, and in both cases the first pas- 
toral relation enjoyed by the congregations 
respectively, both being infant churches as 
to the time of their existence, but both 
attended with’ the promise of soon taking 
high rank among their elder sisters in the 
Presbytery. 

The Presbytery appointed a committee to 
organize, if the way be opened, a church 
in a remote yet populous part of the city, 
very inadequately supplied with church 
privileges. As giving rise to this appoint- 
ment, a congregation had been already 
organized, and a church edifice of very 
respectable -accommodations purchased. 
This recent movement of church extension 
is most cordially favoured and actually pro- 
moted by the other city churches belonging 
to the Presbytery, some of which, it is 
expected, will dismiss a portion of their 
members to help to compose a nucleus for 
the commencement of operations. 5. 


For the Presbyterian. 


ADMISSIONS BY EPISCOPALIANS. 
How true is it, Messrs. Editors, that we 
often say of ourselves what we will not let 
others say of us! This fact has been illus- 
trated, of late, in the discussions of our Epis- 
copal brethren respecting their Liturgy. 

It seems that, at the last General Con- 
vention of their Church, a memorial, signed 
by a considerable number of the most pro- 
minent presbyters and laymen of the Church, 
was presented to ‘“‘the House of Bishops,” 
setting forth, in strong terms, the want of 
adaptation in the ‘Church system” to the 
condition of society, especially among ‘the 
masses ;’”’ and earnestly advocating the ne- 
cessity of some modification of it. 

So bold a move as this, on the part of 
men who were presumed to be more than 
satisfied with the Prayer-Book, produced 
considerable excitement. Numerous writers, 
in pamphlets and sermons, have appeared, 
some for and some against it, and the con- 
sequence will be, that at the approaching 
General Convention, which is to meet in 
Philadelphia, the subject will be introduced, 
and probably discussed with all the warmth 
which Puseyism excited in that body some 
years ago. 

The advocates for the memorial have 
been under the necessity of distinctly stat- 
ing their reasons for favouring if, and they 
are substantially the objections which we, 
as Presbyterians, have always urged against 
the Liturgy, and for which we have been 
so constantly accused of sectarianism and 
bigotry by Episcopalians. 

Take, for instance, the following extract 
from a late pamphlet written by Dr. Muhlen- 
berg of New York. It is what Presbyteri- 
ans have always said in opposition to pre- 

script prayer. | | 

«To pray for and with the people as the 
Spirit shall move him, is an inherent right 
of the minister of the gospel. Whether 
as a prophet, pastor, or priest, this essen- 
tially belongs to his office. Ecclesiastical 
authority may regulate him in the exercise 
of it, but never can deprive him of it. 
Now the next thing to depriving him of it 
is to forbid his exercise of it, save in cer- 
tain prescribed words. Words are the 
expression of the mind and the heart. The 
Holy Spirit operates on the mind and the 
heart. To forbid, therefore, the utterance 


limit the utterance of the Holy Spirit ; it 
is to deny the minister of God, and in his 


desires than such as have been anticipated ° 


enveloped in Ais soul, and thus united with’} 


p dune 21, 1856. 


the promptings of the Divine Spirit. He 
may indeed be mistaken, but who shall 
undertake to judge for him, supposing, of 
course, that the expression in question is. 
not at variance with the word of God and 
the creed of the Church? Men may not 


pray any more than they may preach 
heresy; but within the acknowledged range 
of truth the outpouring of the renewed 
soul, in such phrases as divers times and 
occasions demand, may not be restrained 
by any church regulations, as we would not 
restrain the diversity of the operations of 
the Holy Spirit. Since there is unbounded 
license to ministers in preaching, why 
should there not be some license in pray- 
ing? If they are trusted without limit in 
the former, it seems unreasonable utterly to 
distrust them in the latter.” 

Now, Messrs. Editors, had this appeared 
in your paper and from your pen, it would 
not have been suffered to pass without 
criticism by the Episcopal press. 

It is surely an encouraging sign of the 
times that a large and respectable party in 
the Episcopal Church is beginning to 
struggle for the full enjoyment of that 
liberty wherewith Christ makes his people 
free. H. 


For the Presbyterian. 


PROSPECTS IN IOWA. 


PROSPECTS ENCOURAGING TO PIOUS WESTERN- 
HOME SEEKERS, 

Brethren in Christ—While here you 
may find all that you could wish in this 
beautifully undulating and rich country of 
prairie, and timber, and coal, and sweet 
waters of health, to satisfy the most en- 
larged desires in temporal good, yet it is 
true that in spiritual things, in many places, 
like Israel of old, you may alight upon a 
wilderness of Etham, where the ‘waters of 
Marah” only are found. 

But, blessed be God, who enrichest us 
with privileges, we have not a few delight- 
ful Elims interspersed all over Iowa, with 
their “‘twelve wells of water and seventy 
palm trees ;” where the life-cheering and 
soul-strengthening refreshings of the wells 
of salvation and the palm-trees of God’s 
precious ordinances, reinvigorate the pil- 
grim traveller, and yield him a choice and 
profitable place of rest and strengthening 
while on his way homeward to his Canaan 
above. 

And brethren, we have here at Craw- 
fordsville, Washington county, Iowa, such 
an Elim of palm-trees and sweet waters of 
consolation for the pious who are disposed 
to improve them. Our village of three or 
four hundred inhabitants has four good 
churches, enjoying the regular, and we hope 
faithful ministration of God’s word, and not 
one grogshop—no, not one known any 
where in the region; and it is said that 
scarce half a dozen could be found who are 
profane, even in anger. 
counted for when we know that there are 
but a few families here where God is not 
piously acknowledged and worshipped; and 
the fact again that the people, yea, ‘all 
the people,” seem to be church-going from 
principle. 

Our Old-school Presbyterian church here 
is but a young one, yet second to none save 
the Associate Reformed Church. Organ- 


ago, she now numbers over eighty, and is 
growing still. At a late delightful com- 
munion we had the joy of beholding 
eleven new members take their places at 
the Lord’s table. Others are known tobe 
on the eve of coming in; and yet there is 
room—room in the hearts of God’s people 
to welcome the pious—room in the privi- 
leges of God’s ordinances—room in our 
village for a variety of tradesmen—and 
room on the delightful prairies around for a 
multitude of the industrious yeomanry of 
the furrow. And very soon the work in 
progress will furnish at our doors the best 
of facilities for commerce with the wide 
East and still wider West, along the « Air- 
line Railroad.” 

Brethren in search for your Western 
homes, please call this way, and see and 
judge for yourselves. | 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE LATE WILLIAM STEELE. 


Messrs. Editors—A few days since we 


William Steele. The services on the occa- 
sion were held in the First Presbyterian 


priately conducted by Drs. McCarty, Dick- 
inson, and Phillips; and as we gathered 


deceased, we felt that no ordinary man had 
fallen in Israel. 

His was a long life, over sixty years of 
which had been spent in the communion 
of the Church, and over forty years in the 
active discharge of the duties of a ruling 
elder; maintaining to the last his exem- 
plary walk, and retaining the respect and 
regards of all whose privilege it was to en- 
joy his acquaintance. 

Indeed, we have rarely met with a man 
who united in himself so many qualities, 
with so few faults, for the important office 
which he was permitted to hold. His ac- 
quaintance with the standards of the Church 
was thorough and accurate, and it was his 
delight to teach the Catechisms as he had 
been himself taught in early life. His 
theological attainments would have com- 
pared not unfavourably with the acquisi- 
tions of any whose preaching he attended, 
and he was no less able to defend than to 
explain the doctrines of grace. His judg- 
ment of books and of preachers.was ordi- 
narily as just as it was candid and discrimi- 
nating; and in all practical matters his 
good sense was no less conspicuous than 
his sterling integrity. 

If ever he erred, he was never backward 
to acknowledge the error ; if ever he wound- 
ed any one’s feelings, he was always for- 
ward to crave forgiveness. Knowing that 
he was liable to err, he was habitually hum- 
ble. Realizing his insufficiency, he was 
instant in prayer. Feeling his sinfulness, 
he clung to “the righteousness of faith.” 

With what reverence he regarded the 
word of God; with what adorning senti- 
ments of love and gratitude he ever spoke 
of Jesus; with what holy unction he was 
wont to lead in prayer; with what tender 
concern he watched over the children of 
the covenant; with what solicitous interest 
he surveyed at once the body of the Church 
and the field of the world; with what 
fidelity he discharged his duties as a ruling 
elder, heartily co-operating, if not always 
foremost, in every good word: and work; 
all, who have heretofore had any connection 
with the Canal Street Presbyterian Church, 
New York, will readily ‘testify. 

But it is not our object to sketch his 
character. We have felt that some passing 
tribute was due to his memory. “He was 
a good man, full of faith and of the Holy 
Ghost.” And as we recall his history, and re- 


of any other than certain fixed words, is to | flect on the course which he pursued through 
Taany years of toil and trial, we cannot re- 


frain from exclaiming, “Help, Lord, for 


ministrations in that capacity, the expres-| the godly man ceaseth; for the faithful 


sion of any other thoughts, feelings, or| fail from among the children of men.”’ 


R. W. D. 


This may be ac-- 


ized with seven members five or six years. 


R. C. McComs. 


were called to attend the funeral of the late - 
Church, Brooklyn, New York, and appro- 


round the coffin to take our last look of the 
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among the 


“Oiled ‘to sing an hour 


@urprise, and. great, joy, on 


Mise ‘Fisk and Miss: Rice, that: « 
“delightful “work of grace had commenced 


pupils.. sung two or three 


hy ‘audible sobs aud there 
ressive solemnity, and such 


were’ present led in prayer. ‘The appear- 
ance of the. school I’ thought quite as in- 
teresting as-I have ever known it at the 
commiencetient Of revival. Miss Fisk 


abd” Miss’ Rios ‘informed me that a deep 


solemnity had pervaded it since the pre- 


vious’ Satbeth; that more or less interest 


é 


come quite gen 


heen apparent on several of. the pre- 
alee but that it had seemed to 
diminish during the week. Now, however, 
it.-had.deapened with each successive day 
during-that:‘week, and they strongly hoped 
chat’ God had a rich blessing in store for 
their precious charge. Yesterday I spent 
at the:city, toattend the exercises connected 
with ‘the observance of the fast for colleges. 
T found that. the religious interest in the 

yious..eight days; that it now 

aud was very deep in many individual cases. 
Aw anusual solemnity seemed to pervade 
the mission premises at the city on this 
pecasion ; and many from abroad, who at- 
tended the iprtnre were apparently af- 
fected during the religious services.” 
"Phe following extract is from the pen of 
Mr. Stoddard: 
~*s¢Qne of the teachers of the Female Semi- 
pary, from whom I requested information as 
to: the state of the pupils, wrote me last 
événing that it was almost impossible to 
comply with my request, without seeming 
to neglect some one who was earnestly ask- 
fog for the bread of life. She says that 
the school continues in a deeply interesting 
state, and that they had never sweeter as- 
surance that the Lord was working there. 
Those who had previously given evidence 
of piety are, without exception, deeply af- 
fected, praying and longing for the salvation 
of their companions, while they bitterly 
mourn over their own sins and departure 
from the Lord. ~ A large proportion of those 
who were not pious at the commencement 
of the term, appear to be seeking in earnest 
the narrow way. It is believed that some 
of them have come to the Saviour; and 
others appear to be not far from the king- 
dom. The remark is added, in regard to 
those who came in from abroad to attend 
the services yesterday, ‘I have not seen 
such.a desire to hear for years, nor so much 
tenderness when the truth was presented.’ ”’ 


"THE SABBATH QUESTION. 


_ We have reason to believe that the Go- 
vernment has become fully persuaded of the 
wisdom of the decision arrived at by its 
chief, when Lord Palmerston gave orders to 
discontinue the Sunday bands. Whatever 
opinions individuals may entertain on the 
tract question of Sunday music, it is 
aite evident that a practice which empties 
the Sunday-schools, and fills the public 
houses, must carry with it the seeds of 
much national evil. It would appear, how- 
ever, as if Sir Benjamin Hall was of a dif- 
ferent opinion; and he has continued to do 
all in his power to excite the masses to con- 
gate on the Lord’s day, and show their 
en probation of the Premier’s devision. 
. We are, however, happy to learn that the 
Government do not mean to tolerate such 
an exhibition of contempt for their author- 
ity as that which was seen last Sunday. 
We believe that the master of the Brighton 
band has been officially required to state b 
what authority he presumed to intrude wit 
his people into Her Majesty’s Park after the 
Queen’s own military bands had been with- 
drawn. It is said that Sir John Shelley is 
the real culprit, but we rather imagine that 
neither the Hon. Baronet, his ‘ musician- 
ers,’”’ nor his “‘roughs,” will find either the 
Home Secretary or Sir Richard Mayne at 
all disposed to suffer their orders to be in- 
sulted with impunity. Indeed, it is becom- 
ing more and more evident that the practice 
of congregating enormous crowds of idle 
people in the metropolis is an evil which no 
wise or well-constituted Government could 
long tolerate. Once habituate the masses 
to such gatherings, and by and bye needy 
designing or seditious men will take advan- 
tage of them for purposes both of plunder 
and revolution. It is not a party question. 
It is not one exclusively affecting the rel¥ 
gious or irreligious portions of the commu- 


nity. It is a question of good government 


and common preservation. 

We hear, therofore, that all such gather- 
ings are to be dispersed; and an inflamma- 
tory placard having been issued, inviting a 
Monster Meeting for next Sunday in Hyde 
Park, the printer has been obliged to give 
up the names of the parties by whom he 
was employed, and these parties have them- 


 gelves received a warning that they will be 


held responsible for their acts. 

We rejoice that the Government, in the 
midst of all its forbearance, is thus resolved 
to uphold the majesty of the law. It was 
impossible not to honour the wisdom and 
| feeling displayed by Lord Palmerston 
in yielding to the religious voice of the 
country in the matter of the Sunday bands. 
It would appear as if Sir George Grey was 
acting with equal firmness, and we think it 
very improbable that their subordinate, Sir 
Benjamin Hall, will long hold his office 
should he continue to take part against his 
euperiors.— London Record. 


PROTESTANT WORSHIP IN ROME 


_ There are two places of Protestant worship 
in Rome—the English Church, and a Pres- 
hyterian or Congregational service, which is 
held at the house of the resident American 
Minieter. The place ocoupied by the Kng- 
lish Church is the upper stories of two or 
three buildings thrown into one hall, and 
well fitted up for divine worship. It is 
capable of holding five or six hundred peo- 
ple, and is usually full at this season of the 
ear. It is situated outside the walls of 
me, the British residents never having 
been: able to obtain permission to hold wor- 


_ ghip within the walls. It is reported that 


there are funds subscribed to build a hand- 
some church as soon as permission can be 
obtained to build it in Rome. 


: PERSECUTION IN PIEDMONT. 


- A poor schoolmaster was in prison ‘in 
heakers simply because he was heard to 
sy that the Blessed Virgin had several 
children. The following is a translation of 
the indictment drawn up against him by the 
of Appeal of Savoy :—‘‘ The Court 
to place in accusation Jacquet Jo- 
eeph as guilty of having uttered a blas- 
phemy against the Holy Virgin, in sayin 
she was like any other woman, and ha 
several children:” Already this man has 
been ‘in. jail six weeks, his health has 
been so enfeebled that latterly he had to be 
removed to the prison infirmary. On his way 
‘ither from St. Julien, a journey of seven 
days, he was conducted by the gen d’armes, 
handenffed to an ae | murderer, while 
the only food he was allowed during this 
iod»was ‘black bread aud water twice a 
“He is the father of seven children, 
most of whom are dependent upon him for 


— 


¥ 


meeting of the Royal Googra graphieal Society, 
the President e of the 
Pitcairn Islanders to ‘Norfolk Island. Sir 
Thomas Fremantle stated that he had re- 
ceived information from his brother, Captain 
Fremantle, to the’ effect: that be had 
ceeded to the Pitcairn Islands to propose 
that the ders should remove to Norfolk 
Island, and that*having assembled the in- 
habitants, oné hundred sad eighty in num- 

and read the to them, they, 


with thanks the offer of the British Govern- 
ment, being convinced that their own Island 
was not large enough for them; but stipu- 
lated, however, that as they had lived hap- 
pily without the access of strangers, they 
might have the exclusive possession of Nor- 
folk Island. 


_ Fatat Day ror Kines.—A German 
student of history has detected that Satur- 
day is the usual) day for the. decease of the 
monarch in England, and adduces the 
deaths of William ITI., Queen Anne, George 
I., George II., George III., George IV., and 
William IV., which it appears all occurred 
on that day of the week. 

PgELING”’ THE JEws.—A letter from 
St. Petersburg says:—‘“‘A ukase,: issued 
some years ago, forbidding Jews of the East- 
ern Governments to wear robes descending 
lower than the knee, and women to wear 
false hair in addition to their own, is being 
carried out with new rigour. The Gover- 
nors of the provinces of Wilna, Kowno, 
Grodno, and Minsk, have, in particular, en- 
joined the local authorities to see strictly to 
the execution of the ukase.”’ 


Trur.—lIt is said that a 
Synod of the Rabbins of France and Algeria 
is about to be held in Paris shortly, with 
the object of examining the propriety of 
transferring the observance of the Jewish 


| Sabbath from Saturday to Sunday. 


AUSTRIA AND THE JESUITS.—The Em- 
peror of Austria has céntributed 30,000 
florins out of his own pocket towards the 
erection of a house for the Jesuits at Vien- 
na, whence they were expelled, near a cen- 
tury since, by Maria Therese. | 


Curious TriaL IN GERMANY.—A cu- 
rious trial took place recently at a Rhenish 
tribunal. A man possessed some nut trees, 
of which the branches hung over the ground 
of a neighbour, who picked up the ripe nuts 
that fell from the tree, and also broke 
some branches. [For this the latter was 
prosecuted for theft and trespass, but ac- 
quitted on the ground that he was entitled 
to profit by fruit growing over his own pro- 
perty. Appeal was made from this decision 
and the judgment reversed by the superior 
tribunal, because the principles of civil law 
ordain that all fruit and branches belong to 
the stem, and the stem to him upon whose 
ground it is planted, and that the right of 
property of the latter does not cease with 
the extension over neighbours’ ground, no 
matter how far this extension. The accus- 
ed was consequently condemned on both 
counts. 


PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHS —A most im- 
portant discovery has just been made in pho- 
tography, by Philip Delamotte, Esq., of the 
Photographic Association, and Professor of 
Drawing in King’s College, London. Our 
readers may be possibly aware that photo- 
graphic impressions taken by the ordinary 
process are not lasting. The colours 
change and the more delicate tints disap- 
pear, thus destroying the finish and accura- 
cy of the impression. By the discovery of 
Professor Delamotte, this difficulty has been 
surmounted, and photographic prints will 
henceforth have the permanence of line en- 
gravings. The invention, which is simple, 
and easy of application, will be made _pub- 
lic in a few days. aa 


Narrow Escare or M. Sorer.— Ac- 
cording to a letter from the Crimea in the 
Journal de Constantinople, M. Soyer, the 
well-known culinary artiste, lately had a 
narrow escape for his life. Accompanied 
by two friends, he was walking near the Flag- 
staff battery, when at about ten yards from 
him a loud explosion took place, and the 
splinters of a shell passed close to him and 
his friends. It appears that two English 
sailors, who had been taking a stroll in that 
quarter, had found a shell, the fuse of 
which had gone out before it burst. Think- 
ing to amuse themselves with it, they light- 
ed the end of the fuse with a chemical 
match, and were making off when it explod- 
ed, killing one of them and severely wound- 
ing the other. 


PERVERSIONS TO RoME.—The Weekly 
Register and Catholic Standard announces 
that two clergymen of the Church of Eng- 
land have been received into the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church. The one is the Rev. F. 
Temple, M. A., Fellow of Balliol College, 
Oxford, and late Principal of the Govern- 
ment Training College at Kneller Hall. 
The other is a son of the celebrated Dr. 
Arnold, of Rugby. The same paper also 
gives particulars of the return and public 
reception of the Rev. M. Crotty, a priest, 
who left the Church thirty years ago. 


DeaTH OF A NATURALIST.— Intelli- 
gence has been received from New Zealand 
of the death, at the age of 66 years, of a 
well-known naturalist of former years, Wil- 
liam Swainson, Esq., F.R.S., F.L.S., &c. 
His favourite pursuits were ornithology and 
conchology, but he applied himself more or 
less to all branches of natural history. He 
was an excellent draughtsman, and the 
author of a work in six volumes, entitled 
“ Zoological Illustrations.” 


GENERAL ITEMS. 


Dr. Scotrr’s Courco, SAN FRANCISCO. 
—Calvary Presbyterian church, San Fran- 
cisco, of which the Rev. Dr. Scott is pas- 
tor, has raised $27,000, mostly by the con- 
gregation, to pay off all incumbrances ; leav- 
ing the church entirely free from debt, and 
in able possession of a fire proof edi- 
fice, costing over $70,000. 


PROTECTION OF [Ron.—A French inven- 
tor has discovered a vitreous ename] which 
will stand the test of any chemical or phy- 
sical action to which it may be subjected. 
It is intended to be used for lining water 
pipes and roofing houses. 


Prick oF Fruit 1n Lonpon.—The fol- 
lowing were the prices at Covent Garden 
market on the 24th ult.:—English pine 
apples, $2 to $3 per pound; hot house 
grapes, $2.50 to $4.50 per pound; melons, 
50 to 884 cents each; peaches, 50 cents to 
$1.50 per dozen; strawberries, 12 to 25 
cents per ounce; nectarines, 374 cents to 
$1 per dozen; oranges, $1.50 to $3 per 
dozen; lemons, 12 to 25 cents per dozen. 


CONSUMPTION OF PaperR.—No where is 
paper so much used as in the United States. 
In France, with 35,000,000 inhabitants, 
only 70,000 tons are produced yearly, of 
which one-seventh is for exportation. In 
England, with 28,000,000 inhabitants, 66,- 
000 tons are produced; while in this coun- 


| try the amount is nearly as great as in 


France and England together. A large 
proportion of this consumption of paper is 
directed to the 2000 newspapers which are 
incessantly springing up in all sections of 
this country.—Saunders’s Salad for the 
Social. 


For Liserra.—tThe ship E Owen sailed 
from Hampton Roads for Liberia, on the 
13th inst., having on board a large num- 
ber of emigrants, well provided with cloth- 
ing, agricultural implements, money, &. 
Among them were about forty emancipated 
slaves from Virginia, upon whose outfit 
about seven thousand dollars had been spent. 


On Thursday last the agent divided eight 


‘| thousand dollars more emong 


Prroatan IsLanpens:—At the last 


after much deliberation, resolved to accept | 


omes. 


physicians of Sa- 
vannab, Georgia, who rendered invaluable 
services to the people of Norfolk, Virginia, 
during the terrible epidemic of last year, 
have been presented each with a beautiful 

Id medal by the Howard Association of 
at city. 


Death or A MILLIONAIRE.—A letter 
from Vienna mentions the death, on the 
18th ult. of Baron Sina, the banker, who 
was one of the largest landed proprietors, 
and one of the richest men in that part of 
theworld. The deceased, who was seventy- 
three years of age, is said to have left pro- 

y to the enormous amount of 40,000,000 
florins ($20,000,0001) 


DOMESTIC NEWS 


From ann Lyncu 
Law.—The steamer George Law arrived at 
New York on the 13th inst. She left Aspin- 
wall on the 4th, and brings California dates 
to the 21st, and nearly $2,000,000 in gold. 
San Francisco, and after it all California, have 
again been convulsed by a popular uprising 
— the frightful social evils which prevail. 

e immediate occasion was the murder of Mr. 
James King, an editor, by a man named Casey, 
formerly of New York city, whom King had 
stating that Casey had been in 
Sing-Sing State Prison. Casey sought King 
in the streets, and shot him with a pistol. 
The shot proved mortal. This might not alone 
have aroused the people; but it is not long 
since the United States Marshal, Richardson, 
was shot in the streets by an Italian gam®ler 
named Cora, and, though the foul deed was 
done in public, and in the presence of wit- 
nesses, Cora escaped a verdict, and is still un- 
convicted. Wile hundreds of murders have 
been committed in California, but one person 
has yet suffered the penalty of the law, though 
several have fallen victims to unlawful re- 
venge. The John L. Stevens left San Fran- 
cisco on Thursday morning, and King was to 
be buried that day, and it was considered certain 
that Casey, and probably Cora also, would be 
tried by a Lynch Court, convicted, sentenced, 
and hanged the next day. He had already 
been taken out of the custody of the legal au- 
thorities into that of a Committee of Safety 
composed of two thousand of the foremost 
citizens, who had chosen an Executive Com- 
mittee of fifty, (the names kept secret) whose 
edicts were the unquestioned law of the city. 
The press, with one exception, support this 
Committee, and public sentiment seemed 
nearly unanimous in sustaining it. Mob law 
is a poor remedy for these evils. Law instead 
of lawlessness, 1s what California needs. 


OrEcon.—From Coose Bay, Oregon, we have 
advices to the 4th of January. ey mention 
a report that the hostile band of Indians at the 
mouth of _— river was suing for peace, and 
that Colonel Buchanan had offered to grant it, 
on condition that the leaders in the war should 
be shot, the warriors disarmed, and the whole 
band removed to the coast reserve, north of 
Umpqua. A few days previous, some ten of 
the tribe had been killed by the volunteers. 
The agent was preparing to remove the friendly 
Indians from Coose Bay and the Coaquille 
river to the mouth of the Umpqua, until the 
reserve could be prepared for their reception. 
Some regular troops were to accompany them. 
Military expresses are now established along 
the coast from Port Orford to the Umpqua, 
government supplies passing that way. A 
neutral tribe of Indians, called Sioncelan, 
about twenty miles north of Umpqua, got pos- 
session of a whiskey barrel, and drank so 
deeply that the fighting chief died drunk after 
ten days. The whole band would have met 
the same fate, but the whiskey gave out too 
soon. 


Cauirornia FisnerteEs—The Monterey (Cal- 
ifurnia) Sentinel, in an article in reference to 
the fisheries of California and Massachusetts, 
says it is a matter of great wonder why more 
has not been done to open out the mine of 
wealth which nature has of old established in 
the fisheries of California and the North Paci- 
fic. Probably there is not in the whole 
world a coast so abounding in productive fish- 
eries as that of our State, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington. Sardines, mackerel, codfish, and sal- 
mon are not found in any part of the earth’s 
shores as numerous as they are hereaway. In 
summer and fall they arrive in our bay in 
such shoals as to astonish the stranger. 


Mormon Derrepations.—Two hundred and 
four inhabitants of the counties of Mackinaw, 
Chippewa, Delta, Emmett, and Sheboygan, in 
the northern part of Michigan, have addressed 
a communication to Governor Bingham, re- 

resenting the suffering to which they have 

n subjected by reason of Mormon depreda- 
tions, and praying some relief from the nefa- 
rious conduct of their troublesome neighbours. 


incense by 


A Rosstan Firet Expectep.—A correspon- 
dent, who has undoubtedly received the state- 
ment from Alexander himself, says that we 
are to receive this summer a friendly visit 
from a large Russian naval force, in acknow- 
ledgment of our cay. weed with that country 
during the war, and that a round of entertain- 
ments will be given on board the ships to the 
citizens of New York.—Home Journal. 


NicaracuaNn Arrarirs.—By the last advices 
from Grenada, Walker is represented to have 
received some material aid—that he had pos- 
session of the entire country, and that no 
forces from the adjoining States were ae 
upon him, as has been reported. He still suf- 
fered, however, for want of provisions and 
money, and the largest share of his troops 
were foreigners. . 


Tue Battie or Monmouta.—On the 28th 
inst., which will be the anniversary of this 
battle, the soldiers of 1812 in Monmouth coun- 
ty, New Jersey, intend celebrating it by a pa- 
rade and pic-nic on the battle ground. 


Tue Care De Verp Surrerers.—The Relief 
Committee of the New York Corn Exchange 
has shipped by the brig N. Hand, for Cape De 
Verd Islands, four hundred barrels of flour and 
meal, for gratuitous distribution among the 
suffering inhabitants of those Islands. The 
Committee are also loading the ship Clare- 
mont with provisions, &c., for the same desti- 
nation. Parties intending to contribute to this 
humane purpose, should forward their quota 
to the Committee immediately, so that the ship 
may proceed to sea with a full cargo as early 
as possible. 


CaTTLE FROM BEYOND THE Misstssitpp1.—Cat- 
tle from beyond the Mississippi have lately 
been conveyed to the New York market by 
railway. They were reared near Council Bluffs 
in Iowa, driven afoot to Davenport, there placed 
aboard the railroad cars and carried across the 
Mississippi on the new railroad bridge to Rock 
Island. There is no doubt abundance of fine 
grazing land west of the Mississippi, on which 
cattle might be reared to supply the great de- 
mand in the Atlantic States and cities. The 
Western States are now our principal source 
of supply for cattle. Last week some two hun- 
dred and fifty head from Illinois were sold in 
the Philadelphia markets. 


Fruits or Mormonism.—Among the Mor- 
mon passengers who arrived at New York on 
Saturday in the ship Thornton, from Liver- 

ool, was a Mrs. Jervis from Herefordshire, 

ngland, who, it is said, left her husband at 
home, and taking her two children with her, 
embarked in company with the Mormons for 
the promised land. The husband, however, 
took the steamer, and arrived here ahead of 
her. He filed a complaint in one of our Courts, 
and a writ of habeas corpus was issued to brin 
up the children, and investigate the merits of 
the case. : 


CoaLITION AGAINST GENERAL WaLKER.—The 
Nicaragua question, it would seem, is by no 
means settled. The latest news is to the ef- 
fect that the other Central American States 
had formed a coalition, and that 3000 troops 
from Guatemala, 2000 from San Salvador, and 
1000 from Honduras, were actually on their 
march to join the forces of Costa Rica. All 
this is important, if true. Walker himself 
had about three thousand troops under his 
command, and reinforcements continued to 
arrive. The great difficulty was to obtain 
funds. It is stated that most of his troops are 
kept in good humour by promises of valuable 
tracts of land, as well as ample pay for their 
services, as soon as affairs become settled. 
We have not yet heard the effect in Nicaragua 
of the recognition by the United States of the 
new Minister. 

Mr. Everett aT CamBripce.—The delivery 
of Mr. Everett’s oration on the character of 
Washington, which was to have taken place in 
Gunkeligs on the 17th of June, has been post- 
poned to some future day in consequence of 
the state of Mr. Everett’s health, and in con- 
formity with the advice of his physician. 

Inp1a Russer Burrons.—A style of button 
for over-coats and general business clothing 
has been introduced within the last two years, 
which grows more shiny with age and wear, 
and in its every quality seems to be an admi- 
rable button. It is made from one of the- 
Goodyear varieties of prepared rubber, and a 
manufactory is now in operation in New 


Branswick, which gives employment to some 


two hundred hands, male and female. The 
have, until this season, been held 

igh a price, as to a great extent to it 
their but a material 
has, we learn, been lately made, which bids 
fair to render them the standard style for the 
class of clothing described. 


Coat.—Messrs. Cairns of Clover- 
port, Kentucky, have commenced the manu- 
acture of oil on a large scale from the Breck- 
inridge coal. They have erected twelve retorts, 
from which they have been running off a great 
quantity of very rich crude oil, and they were 
about to commence purifying it. 


Procress 1n Texas.—The population of 
Texas i according to the lowest 
calculations, four hundred per cent. in ten 
circumstance. unprecedented in the 

uth. The increase in the population of 
other Southern States, according to the last 
returns of the census in a similar period, were, 
in Florida, twenty-six per cent.; South Caro- 
lina, five; Georgia, twenty-two; Maryland, 
eleven; Alabama, eight; North Carolina, two; 
Tennessee, six ; Kentucky, thirty-eight; Louis- 
iana, thirty; Virginia, twenty. 


Too Graspinc.—The farmers of Western 
Canada, who would not sell their wheat at a 
high price last fall, are said to have not less 
than 5,000,000 bushels on hand now. There 
is also a greater extent of land at present 
under crop than ever before. 


GeneraL Harney anv tHE Siovux.—lIt is 
said that General Harney expresses the opin- 
ion that the treaty he has made with the Sioux 
Indians will be observed by them only so long 
as troops are kept in the country to overawe 
them. He will, therefore, recommend that 
the Government station two or three compa- 
nies of troops at the several forts in the Sioux 
country, to compel them to fulfil the stipula- 
tions. He has removed his head-quarters to 
Fort Lookout, about one hundred and twenty 
miles below Fort Pierre. 


Mosaic Marsiz.—It is stated that the ex- 
tensive quarries of Mosaic marble in Bain- 
bridge, Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, are 
about to be opened and worked, as also are 
some other quarries in that vicinity. A large 
steam power establishment is also to be erected, 
for the purpose of working the marble into 
mantels, table tops, bureau tops, and all need- 
ful designs for outside or inside ornament. 
The gemew sg of the railroad and canal will 
afford speedy and cheap facilities for trans- 
portation. 


Activity In tHE Navy Yarps.—The Nor- 
folk News has the following:—‘‘The Na 
Yard in Gosport presents at this time the life 
of activity and industry not often seen in our 
public establishments. All our sloops-of-war 
which have been laid up have been rebuilt, 
refitted, and equipped for instant service. The 
steamer Roanoke 1s rapidly approaching com- 

letion, and the Colorado will be ready for 
aunching in a short time. The Powhattan is 
receiving her new boilers, and will take her 
armament soon. The same zeal is displayed 
in all our yards and arsenals.” 


DiscovErRY oF SirverR Mines.—Rich mines 
of silver ores are stated to have been dis- 
covered in the Mesilla Valley. We have no 
doubt but more rich mines of silver are yet to 
be discovered in those regions. In the moun- 
tains of Northern Texas, rich silver Jodes, in 
all probability, will reward the first adventur- 
ous explorers. 
range in which the richest Mexican mines are 
located. 


Town anp Country.—Boston has long suf- 
fered in consequence of the disposition of its 
business men to reside in the rural villages 
and towns lying along its railways, but we 
learn from the Evening Traveller that this cur- 
rent has been reversed. Five hundred new 
residences will be erected in the city during 
the present season, principally at the South 
End. The change is very perceptible. It 
was doubtless caused by the great severity of 
last winter, the depth of the snow and the ob- 
struction to railway travel. The same result 
is visible in Philadelphia. 


Wootten Manuracture 1n Orecon.—We 
read in the Advocate, a paper published at 
Salem, Oregon, that during the last two years 
a number of farmers have become the owners 
of flocks—some quite large ones—and that an 
effort is now in progress to form the Willa- 
mette Manufacturing Company, to manufac- 
ture the coarser kind of woollen cloths and flan- 
nels. Some of the most wealthy and energetic 
citizens of the Territory have taken stock. 


Steam on Satt Laxe.—Some of the Mor- 
mons are on their way to the Eastern States 
for machinery for a steamboat, to be used on 
Salt Lake. When the steam whistle first 
sounds in those waters there will be a terrible 
fluttering among the wild fowl. 


Fricatru. Perrt.—When the Harlem 2°15 
railroad train, on Saturday, was passing over 
the Harlem bridge, and dashing on, three 
double whistles gave an alarm that startled 
every body! The brakemen, all fortunately 
at their posts, immediately exerted all their 
power to break up, and they succeeded just as 
the engine was about twenty feet, it may be 
twenty-five feet, from an open drawbridge 
yawning for it with twenty feet of water! 
Meanwhile the firemen were seen leaping over 
the tender, and aiming for the first car, but 
the engineer heroically stuck to his post, and 
thus saved the train and the lives o 
nected with it. Fortunately, there were but 
three cars, with no baggage car, and the train 
being thus light, the engineer was able to save 
himself. He could not have seen the open 


draw till he got well on the bridge, and he was" 


deceived, it is said, by the wrong signal being 
up. Thus were saved a hundred and fifty 
human beings from another Norwalk calamity. 
—New York Express. 


SHIPWRECK AND Loss or PasseNcEers.—The 
ship Pallas, Captain Spillane, from Cork to 
Quebec, with one hundred and twenty passen- 
gers, sighted the coast of Cape Breton on the 
morning of the 30th of May. In the after- 
noon it was discovered that the compasses 
varied from one another, and the course of 
the vessel was then shaped between Cape 
North and St. Paul’s. At10 P.M., she struck 
on the breakers at St. Paul’s, and bilged, the 
sea washing over her. The passengers became 
panic-stricken, and rushed into the boats, 
which sunk almost Eighty-two 
persons were thus drowned. In the morning 
the Superintendent of the Island sent off boats, 
and rescued the remaining passengers. A 
vessel had left Sydney to convey them to Que- 
bec. The ship is a total loss. | 


GREAT CoNSUMPTION OF STRAWBERRIES.— 
During the session of the Convention in this 
city (says the Cincinnati Inquirer), there were 
consumed every day at the Burnet House 
thirty bushels of strawberries, the cost of 
which was over $200, and the picking of which 
employed thirty women per day. 


A Userut Lesson.—A farmer in Ohio last 
fall put up his wheat crop fora high price. In 
February he was offered $10,000. In April 
he offered to take $7000. In June he will 
probably sell for $5000. There is a lesson in 
this for other farmers. 


RossBery oF AN Retic.—On Sunday, 15th 
inst., says the Baltimore Patriot, while the 
family residing at No. 64 Front street were 
attending church, the cellar was broken into, 
and a large copper camp kettle, valuable as a 
relic, was stolen therefrom. The kettle was 
about two feet high, made of solid copper, 
and was used as a coffee kettle in the camp of 
Washington, during the war of the revolution, 
at the conclusion of which it fell into the 
hands of one of the old veterans, named Jacob 
Leanard, who died some forty years since in 
Philadelphia. His wife retained possession of 
it until her death, which occurred about four 
weeks ago, when it was sent to her daughter 
in this city, residing as above. 


Butter New York 
Journal of Commerce says that all speculations 
in butter for the last twenty years had proved 
unfortunate. 


Diep FroM GrigF.—An account was pub- 
lished, a few weeks ago, of the loss and star- 
vation of two children in Union township, 
Bedford county, Pennsylvania. Since then 
the mother of these children has followed 
them to the spirit land, having died from ex- 
cessive grief, and the father is lying in a very 
critical condition. 


Mormon Srate.—Byjthe last mails from St. 
Louis, Mo., we learn that George E. Smith has 
arrived at that city on his way to Washington, 
with the constitution of the embryo State of 
Deseret, and a memorial from the Convention 
which framed it and appointed him a delegate 
to Congress, praying for admission into the 
Union on the equal footing of a State. Mr. 
Smith is said to be a cousin of the prophet Joe 
Smith. Mr. J. L. Haywood, Uni States 
Marshal of the Territory, accompanies Mr. 
Smith on official business. This matter has 
been managed with so much dispatch that it 
seems probable it will come before Congress 
at once. The Mormon creed not only per- 
mits polygamy, but marriage between blood 
relations. A traveller states that he has met 
with numerous cases of men who had married 
both mother and daughter. One bishop mar- 
ried six wives, all sisters, and his own nieces. 


RESBYTERIA 


The mountains belong to the 


all con-— 


| aly ee Young recently built a stone harem 
for his ninety wives, but they all revolted, and 
| wouldn’t go into the cage. Ninety women 
were too much for one man, and Saint Brig- 
ham was obliged to give in. Among the late 
arrivals at the St. Louis Hotels, is one that 
reads “‘ E. Smith and four wives, Salt Lake.” 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


.. FROM BUROPE. 


The arrival of several steamers bring Lon- 
don papers to the 4th of June. | 

The public mind in England was becomin 
anxious on the subject of the differences wit 
this country. The news of Mr. Crampton’s 
dismissal had not yet reached England. The 
letter announcing his dismissal to the British 
Government, went out by the Asia, which left 
on the 28th ult., and probably reached Lon- 
don on the 9th inst. Mr. Crampton him- 
self did not leave for a week later. Rumours 
of the fact were very plentiful, and the opin- 
ions of the English press were very freely ex- 
pressed. | 

The London Times says, ‘“‘ A fortnight after 
Mr. Crampton has ceased to represent the 
British Government at Washington, Mr. Dallas 
will no longer exercise his functions as the 
representative of the United States at the 
Court of St. James. But there will be a re- 
markable difference between the two cases, 
Mr. Dallas having been treated with all respect, 
while Mr. Crampton will be ordered to leave 
after having endured more than any English 
representative in any foreign court during the 
present century has been called upon to sub- 
mit to.” The above remarks are followed by 
another article as a continuation of the sub- 
ject, which says that the dismissal of Mr. Cramp- 
ton, and that of Mr. Dallas; which must imme- 
diately follow, by no means me a state of 
war, or are even necessary pre + A to that 
dire calamity. Peace may be maintained with 
America, —— without any diplomatic re- 
presentative. The Times presumes that with 
the Presidential election will close the warlike 
feeling which pervades the Washington Cabi- 
net, and closes by urging a temperate policy 
so as, if possible, to prevent a quarrel rather 
than to seek in establishing one. The Times, 
from further information it had received, con- 
sidered that war was becoming daily more 
imminent, whilst the Daily News adheres to 
the improbability of such an event, and ad- 
vises great caution and forbearance on the part 
of the admiral and captains of the ships sta- 
tioned round about the shores of North Amer- 
ica. A popular idea was afloat to the effect 
that the difficulties existing between the United 
States and Great Britain could be amicably 
adjusted by the sending of a special Ambassa- 
dor from the United States to London, or vice 
versa, from London to Washington. Lord 
Elgin and Sir H. L. Bulwer were mentioned 
in connection with such a mission on the part 
of England. 

The Liverpool Post says:—‘‘ The Archer, 
steamer, 14 guns, has been ordered to proceed to 
Halifax with all possible despatch; and that the 
Esk, 21, guns, has had her destination changed 
to Halifax. If the dispute with the United 
States should, by possibility, lead to hostilities, 
Canada will be invaded. Canada, therefore, 
should be well protected; and, no doubt, the 
despatch of these steamers has reference to the 
safety of our North American colonies; for, 
although of themselves of no note, they will 
serve as the furerunners of many more.” 

It would seem from these extracts, and we 
could give more of the same kind, that much 
anxiety existed—mingled with considerable 
irritation. It should be remembered, however, 
that Mr. Marcy’s conciliation despatch had 
not been received. 

President Pierce’s message, recognizing the 

Nicaraguan Government, is published at length 
in the English papers. ‘The more rabid news- 
papers pour out their abuse without stint. 
Some of the more moderate think it would be 
no great injury to England if all Central 
America were annexed to the United States. 
The London Times, in commenting upon it, 
observes that it is now more important than 
ever that the questions pending between the 
two countries should be promptly settled, and 
suggests that with this view we should send a 
special envoy to England, as was done by the 
latter in the Oregon difficulty. All the Eng- 
lish journals deprecate a conflict between the 
two nations as one of the greatest misfortunes 
that could befall humanity; and the Loadon 
News says that such a contest could only be 
regarded in the light of a civil war. 
- Private letters from Liverpool, London, and 
Paris, speak even more despondingly than the 
journals of the threatening aspect of the rela- 
tions with America; but still the first impres- 
sions appear to be, that, even though Mr. Dal- 
las may receive his passports, there will be no 
war. 

As the season advances, emigration from 
Ireland steadily increases, and the departures 
from Dublin via Liverpool, are now not much 
below the average of years subsequent to the 
famine. | 

Prussia has decided to have a naval station 
on the coast of America, to protect German 
emigrants. 

Of 130 cheap newspapers started in Great 
Britain since the repeal of the stamp duties, 
only 30 survive. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The only feature of importance in the Bri- 
tish Parliament had been the moving, by the 
Earl of Elgin, in the House of Lords, for copies 
of the despatches relating to the sending of 
troops to the Canadas. Lord Elgin expressed 
his i E that the present differences with the 
United States should have arisen, and hoped 
they would be speedily arranged. Lord Cla- 
rendon stated in reply, that Britain had made 
the amplest apology for the recruiting busi- 
ness, but could not consent to recall Mr. 
Crampton; that an offer had been made by 
the British Government to refer the Central 
American affair to arbitration, which offer had 
not been yet accepted; that Britain is ani- 
mated by the most friendly feeling toward the 
United States, and that such would eventually 
be admitted by the United States; that not- 
withstanding, language had been used in the 
Congress of the United States, which, if used 
in Britain, would have been denounced as 
tending to embroil the two countries; and, 
finally, that if, as Lord Elgin had stated, five 
minutes conversation between Mr. Marcy and 
Lord Clarendon would suffice to settle the 
business, he (Clarendon) would willingly meet 
Mr. Marcy half-way across the Atlantic. 
Lord Panmure then stated that the troops sent 
to Canada were merely to replace those with- 
drawn during the Russian war. 

The question of the Danish Sound Dues is 
at last to be brought under the consideration 
of Parliament. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had given notice that on the 6th inst. 
he should move for a select committee to in- 
quire into their operation, and to consider in 
what degree they were detrimental to the 
commerce of the country. i 

On May 28th, the Lord Mayor of London 
entertained the. Judges, with other distin- 

uished personages, at dinner, to which Mr. 

allas and his family were invited. Mrs. Dal- 
las, however, and her son and daughter were 
alone present, Mr. Dallas having at the eleventh 
hour sent an apology to the effect that he was 
detained in consultation with Lord Clarendon. 
This was just after the arrival of the advices 
ee the intended recognition of Walker. 
After dinner, the Lord Mayor gave the health 
of Mr. Dallas, the American Minister, express- 
ing his regret that that gentleman was pre- 
vented from being present. He was sure those 
whom he was addressing would deeply regret 
any interruption of the good understanding 
which had hitherto existed between this coun- 
try and the States on the opposite side of the 
Atlantic. He was sonviesel it was the wish 
of every Englishman that any differences which 
now existed between the two nations might 
speedily.be arranged, and that a thoroughl 

ood understanding should be established. 
The toast, which was cordially received, w 
briefly acknowledged by Mr. Dallas, Jr. _ 

The English papers are largely occupied by 
accounts of the rejoicings on Thursday, the 
29th ult., the national holiday in celebration 
of the Peace. Of course, the principal demon- 
strations took place in London, but through- 
out the country the day was observed as a 
holiday. In the evening the public edifices 
and private establishments were illuminated. 
One building in particular presented an effect 
which has, perhaps, never been equalled or 
approached in any city in the world. It was 
the mansion of Lord Dudley and Ward, in 
Park Lane, by the side of Hyde Park. All 
the architectural details were marked out in 
lines of gas, and the result was, that itseemed 
as if a palace of flame had suddenly risen up 
in the midst of the landscape. Hundreds of 
thousands of people were assembled in the 
Park at the moment it was lighted, and its 
magical appearance was greeted bya loud and 
long continued cheer. The grand display of 
fireworks went off satisfactorily in the Parks. 
No disturbance of any kind occurred; and 
next day the police had ample employment in 
restoring lost children to afflicted parents. — 

The arrangements for the British deputation 
to the Czar’s coronation at Moscow, are now 
complete. Earl Granville is to go as head of 
the embassy, in place of the Duke of Cam- 


bridge, who has declined the mission. Lord 


Austria!” 


nobility, in the capacity of attachés, and is 
accompanied by Sir Robert and Lady Peel, 
the Marquis and Marchioness of Stafford, and 
other aristocratic connections. Dr. Sandwith 
of Kars is appointed medical attaché. The 
vote for the expenses of the mission ig 
$50,000. The French mission, under Count 
de Morny, is to cost four times that sum—a 
million of francs. 

At the Annual meeting of the Royal Geo- 
— Society, held at London, Admiral 

hey, the chairman, announced that the 
premium founder’s gold medal) 

been awarded to Dr. Kane, for his discov- 
eries in the Polar regions. Mr. Dallas accept- 
ed the medal in behalf of Dr. Kane, of whose 
irrepressible spirit of enterprise he spoke 
warmly ; and promised to convey the medal to 
Dr. Kane without the least ible delay. 
Lieut. Maury has been el & correspond- 
ing member of the Society. 

The marriage of Prince Frederick William 
of Prussia with the Princess Royal of Eng- 
land, is now an understood fact, and the 
officers of their future household are already 
selected. Queen Victoria, accompanied by the 
royal children, visited the Turkish Ambassador 
on the 27th ult., at his residence, and attended 
a ball in the evening. Amongst the com- 
pany present were the Ministers from the 

nited States and Hayti. 


FRANCE. 


The great international exhibition of agri- 
culture was opened at Paris on the Ist inst. 
and the show was crowded throughout the day. 
The exhibition was more extensive than was 
anticipated. There were herds of magni- 
ficent cattle sheep, and pigs, from England, 
Holland, Austria, Prussia, and in fact from 
nearly all the States of Europe. The differences 
which exist in the breeds from these different 
countries is remarkable. And here we have 
a striking demonstration of the great value of 
rail-roads ; for how would it have been pcssi- 
ble only a few years ago to have brought side 
by side at such short notice Austrian and Eng- 
lish, Dutch and Spanish cattle, theep, hogs 
and fowls? 

The Paris Patrie, of the 31st ult., announces 
the receipt of news from the United States, of 
the recognition of Padre Vijil, but defers com- 
ment until President Pierce’s message to Con- 

ress is received. The Putrie says that the 

nited States having now recognized the 
Government of Nicaragua, of which Walker 
is the master spirit, they are inaugurating in 
respect to Central America, a policy of annex- 
ation—a policy which, in its first operation, 
tears up and scatters to the wind the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty. In this case, the question is 
presented to Kurope and the world, whether it 
is good, or just, or —— to allow the nation 
that already extends its empire from the St. 
Lawrence to the Columbia, to possess itself 
likewise of the countries laved by the seas of 
the Antilles and the Mexican Gulf, with a 
monopoly of all the routes of transit to the 
Pacific, across and including the Isthmus of 
Panama? 

M. Jourdan, a barrister, has been arrested 
and condemned to four years imprisonment 
and 5000 franes fine, for having sent through 
the mail, from Brussels to Paris, five copies of 
a manifesto signed by Kossuth, Mazzini, and 
Ledru Rollin. Other copies of the same docu- 
ment were smuggled into France in the interior 
of a lobster. 

The accounts given by the French provin- 
cial journals of the floods in different parts of 
the country are most afflicting. At Lyons the 
Saone had not reached a greater height than 
it had done ten days ago, but the Rhone had 
risen above the level which it attained in 1840 
and 1851. The inundations had not subsided, 
and the damage done had been immense. 
The crops have suffered greatly, and in seve- 
ral places the railways had been torn up. 
The weather, however, had become fine, and 
the month of June gives plenty or scarcity. 
France is not in a condition to endure even a 
partially bad harvest. The Emperor had visi- 
ted the scene of the inundations at Lyons, 
riding on horseback along the banks. He 
distributed relief with his own hands, and 

laced the sum of $20,000 in the hands of the 
refect for distribution amongst the sufferers. 

The failure of Mr. Henri Place, one of the 
administrators of the Credit Mcbilier, and un- 


Granville takes with him several scions of the 


til recently a member of the well known bank- . 


ing firm of Noel & Place, of Paris, had a de- 
rs influence on the Paris Bourse. His 
iabilities are stated at about three-quarters of 
a million sterling, and to meet this enormous 
sum the assets available are exceedingly small. 
The recent rumours regarding the hopeless 
illness of the Empress of the French have been 
contradicted on authority. The sous subscrip- 
tion to present a testimonial to the Empress 
and her child has been brought to a close, and 
realized 80,000 francs. The Emperor, through 
the Minister of the Interior, thanks the sub- 
scribers, and begs they will hand over the 
money to the fund for the education of orphans 
of the working classes of Paris, to which object 
he also devotes the 600,000 francs voted to th 
Prince by the Municipal Council. | 


ITALY. 


arts of Italy speak of the 
slight hopes the Italians entertain of any 
refurms suggested by Austria. At Turin and 
Genoa there had been disturbances in the 
streets. Exciting placards were affixed to 
the walls, and cries were raised of ‘‘ Death to 
After a time the excitement sub- 
sided. The Austrian Government has, in a 
diplomatic note, contested the representations 
which Count Cavour made to the Paris Con- 
gress. The cireular observes that it is pos- 
sible that Sardinia is working the revolu- 
tionary spirit with a view to her own terri- 
torial aggrandizement. The Sardinian Gov- 
ernment, it seems, ‘‘ has replied to the Aus- 
trian circular by a note, in which it defends 
its right to interfere in the Italian question 
as the sole Italian Power not under foreign 
domination. It declares that the Austrian 
sway is the great impediment to the material 
progress of Italy, and is injurious to Sardinia, 
by filling it with refugees from the other 
States, who are a constant source of trouble 
and annoyance.” 

From Rome we learn that Cardinal Anto- 
nelli was preparing a reply to the memoran- 
dum of Count Cavour and to the speech of 
Lord Palmerston, which the Pope had caused 
to be inserted in the Giornale di Roma. The 
Cardinal was collecting for the purpose a num- 
ber of administrative and statistical documents, 
and the whole is to be forwarded to Paris by 
Cardinal Patrizi. General Farina, Minister 
of War, was strenuously exerting himself to 
complete the Pontifical Army, which on paper 
numbers 18,000 men, but in reality does not 
exceed 9000. The foreign troops in the pay 
of the Pope consist of two Swiss regiments, 
the second of which is a mere skeleton. The 
revival of the order of Malta was again talked 
of. Knights might then be chosen in all the 
Roman Catholic countries to constitute a res- 

ectable and efficient armed force; but many 
insurmountable difficulties exist to prevent the 
realization of that plan. 


SPAIN. 


We learn from Madrid, under date of the 
31st ult., that the Government was determined 
to proceed with the greatest energy in the 
Mexican affair. At a Cabinet Council held 
the day before, it was resolved to send to the 
Gulf of Mexico, independently of the naval 
forces detached from Cuba, two ships of the 
line, one frigate, and one corvette, which are 
to be placed under the command of a distin- 
guished naval officer. One of these ships is 
now ready to put to sea, and the Government. 
has ordered that the other shall be fitted out 
with all possible despatch. The amount 
claimed by Spain as losses incurred by Spanish 
subjects during the struggle of Mexico for 
independence is six millions. Mexico has 
called for a revision of these claims, urging 
that some of them are fraudulent. Spain re- 
fused this demand, and Mexico endeavoured 
to enforce it by compelling the complainants 
to deposit their titles with available security 
for the amounts already paid thereon, threat- 
ening to confiscate the property of the Span- 
ish holders should they refuse to do so, and 
actually carrying out the threat in several 
cases. This is resented by Spain, and the 
squadron has been sent to Vera Cruz to back 
its complaints. 


Letters from all 


RUSSIA. 


The Independance Belge gives the following 
as the substance of the Emperor Alexander’s 
address to a deputation of the citizens of War- 
saw:—‘‘ My plan of conduct toward your coun- 
try is absolute forgetfulness of the past. I am 
content with the Poles, not merely because, in 
spite of revolutions and wars in which all 

urope has been entangled, they have not for- 
gotten their duties to their sovereign and to 
themselves, but still more because those of 
them who have fought in the ranks of my 
soldiers have displayed a bravery and fidelity 
which have been proof against all temptation. 
I shall not cease to love the Poles as my chil- 
dren. Tell this Messieurs, I pray you, to your 
fellow-citizens ; but tell them also that the time 
for idle dreams is at an end. No more of 
reveries; I wish Poland to be happy, and she 
can only be so by her union with Russia.” 


DENMARE. 


The report of the expected arrival of Ameri- 
can ships of war in Danish waters, has led the 
Government of Denmark to take measures of 


] 


_who knew him than was Dr. 
an amiable di | 
honourable in his feelings, he was also a subject of 

renewing grace. 


preparation for whatever turn events may 
take. The corvette Nayade has been de- 
spatched in haste to the Danish West India 
Islands, and the greatest exertions are bein 
made to complete the fitting out of seve 
vessels. Among these is the frigate Rota of 
42 guns, which, as soon as completed, is to be 
stationed at Balbeck, the narrowest part of the 
Sound, so that all ships passing must come 


within range of her guns. 
ers from Washin state that Secre- 


tary Marcy has formally signified to the Dan- } 


ish Minister the purpose of the President not 
to make a forcible resistance to the collection 
of the Sound Dues at Elsinore for one year 
from the 14th inst., thus virtual! ing 
thie question to the next Administration. 
Meanwhile the dues will be paid under pro- 
test—never to be recovered, of course, by our 
merchants, 


TURKEY. 


The Agram Gazette of 19th ult. says:—“ The 
reading of the Hatti Scheriff of the Sultan 
relative to the Christians, has taken place in 
each of the districts of Bosnia. It was ef- 
fected without any particular ceremony, in 

resence of the Turkish functionaries, the 

hristian clergy, and the principal inhabi- 
tants; and those persons who had assembled 
for the occasion, separated after the reading, 
as though it had been a document in whiale 
they took but little interest. The feeling pro- 
duced amongst the masses has been that of 
discontent.” The Turkish Government has 
refused to acknowledge the independence of 
Circassia, and the Circassian deputation was 
about to leave Constantinople. 


THE CRIMEA. 


The accounts from the Crimea state that the 
evacuation of the allied. armies is taking place 
rapidly. and in excellent order. The Russians 
apparently are bringing disgrace upon them- 
selves by.acts of revenge upon the Tartar in- 
habitants, although one of the stipulations of 
the peace treaty is that the subjects of each 
power shall be guarantied from persecution 
for any part they may have taken during the 
war. Up to the 10th of May, 55,000 French, 
9000 English, 7000 Sardinians, and 10,000 
Turks had quitted the Crimea, and there were 
still on Russian territory 85,000 French, 40,- 
000 English, and,9000 Sardinians. Russian en- 
gineers are surveying Sebastopol, which is to 
be entirely refailt-on a new plan. 
MINDIA, 


The ox king. of Oude is on his way down to 
Calcutta, within a few miles of which he will 
take up his residence, until his friends have 
a ae the preparations for his voyage to 
England. It was stated that a company’s 
officer, long resident at Lucknow, has thrown 
up his commission, and taken service with the 
ex-monarch, who has paid him down twenty- 
five thousand pounds, with the promise of a 
further similar sum, to secure his services in 
England as interpreter and adviser. His 
majesty has with him a suite of a thousand 
men, but it is said the Government object to 
his bringing so large a number of persons to 
the neighbourhood of Calcutta. As with the 
Ranees of Nagpore, and the Ameers of Scinde, 
the whole of the ex-king’s stock of jewelry, 
horses, &c., has been seized and appropriated 
by the British authorities. 


AUSTRALIA. 


The last accounts from Australia are to the 
6th of March. They state the gold production 
to be larger than ever, and that a million ster- 
ling a month will be regularly forwarded to 
England. 


FROM ST. DOMINGO. 


Inundation of Jacmel.— Advices received by 
an arrival at New York from Jacmel, report 
the inundation of the town in consequence of 
recent heavy rains. Many persons were 
drowned, and large numbers of cattle perished. 
Many houses were destroyed, trees uprooted, 
the roads washed away, so as to suspend 
travel, and a large quantity of coffee destroyed. 
The disaster has left many of the inhabitants 
destitute of homes, as well as means of sub- 
sistence. It was feared that the disaster had 
extended throughout the Island. 


MARRIED. 


On Wednesday morning, the 18th inst., by the 
Rev. L. H. Christian, James H. Ne1cHsour, Esq., 
of Dover, New Jersey, to Miss Mary L., daughter 
of E. S. Warne, Esq., of Philadelphia. 

On the 17th inst., by the Rev. Dr. Blackwood, 
Mr. James Montcomery to Miss Resecca Stuart, 
all of Philadelphia. 

In Albany, New York, on Monday, June 2d, by 
the Rev. Dr. Sprague, Witt1am B. Spracur, Jr., 
to Susan R. Benepicr, daughter of Lewis Benedict, 
all of Albany. 

On the 3d inst., in the city of New York, at the 
residence of Theodore B. Shelton, Esq., by the 
Rev. E. P. Rogers, D. D., of Philadelphia, Mr. N. 
Denton SmitH to Miss Hargiet E. SHetton, both 
of New York city. 

In Penn’s Valley, Centre county, Pennsylvania, 
on Thursday, the 5th inst., by the Rev. Robert 
Hamill, Dr. F. H. Mover of Northumberland, to 
Miss Lucy P., daughter of Wict1am J. Wixson, 
M.D., of Potter’s Mills, Pennsylvania. 

At Clifton, Berkeley county, Virginia, on the 
12th inst., by the Rev. John K. Cramer of Williams- 
port, Maryland, Mr. Aucustus Fintey Cramer of 
Martinsburg, Virginia, to Miss Martua Pace, 
daughter of Danrex B. Morrison, Esq. 


In New York city, June Ist, by the Rev. Isaac 
Orchard, Mr. Georce BisHor to Miss Susan Mit- 
LER. 

On the Ist inst., by the Rev. Daniel Gaston, Mr. 
James R. Brack to Miss SHoRDAY. 
On the 3d inst., Mr. Joun G. Ecorr to Miss SARAH 
Ann, eldest daughter of Samuvet Leister, Esq. 
On the 5th inst., Mr. Jonw McCain to Miss ANNA 
McE.twee. On the same evening, Mr. Josern R. 
Keen to Miss Jane, only daughter of Joun Crucx- 
SHANK, Esq; and on the 15th inst., Mr. WitLIAM 
DonaHUE to Miss AMANDA CROMLEY, all of Phila- 
de] phia. 

On the 10th inst., at Baltimore, by the Rev. 
Stuart Robinson, Mr. Joun N. Bewt of Winchester, 
Virginia, to Miss Mapiz Brown, daughter of J. 
Harman Brown, Esq. 

On Thursday, the 5th inst.. by the Rev. H. R. 
Wilson, D.D., Mr. Joun Sarver to Miss SARAH 
PiInKERTON, all of Allegheny county, Pennsylvania. 

On Wednesday, the 11th inst., by the Rev. D. 
Motzer, Mr. Frepericx I. Swartzsecx to Miss 
Ann W. C. PastHer, all of Montgomery county, 
Maryland. 

On the 15th ult., by the Rev. Dr. Gray of Easton, 
Pennsylvania, in Elizabethtown, New Jersey, the 
Rev. THomas McKeen Gray, pastor of the Pres- 
byterian church of Bridgehampton, Long Island, 
New York, to Miss Mary Jane, daughter of the 
late Peter Nok, Esq., of New York city. 

On the 12th inst., at Southampton, New York, 
by the Rev. Thomas M. Gray, Mr. Geornce Hayr- 
pen of New Milford, Pennsylvania, to Miss At- 
BINA E. Green of Southampton. 

On the 29th ult., by the Rev. Jabob Winters, Mr. 
Anprew A. McCiuneo of Augusta, to Miss Este- 


Line M., daughter of Samvet Witson, Esq., of: 


Rockbridge, Virginia. 

On the 12thinst., by the Rev.W. Blackwood, D.D., 
Mr. Jons M. THompson to Miss Many MarcaRret 
ConwE LL, both of Philadelphia. 


On Thursday evening, the 12th inst., at the resi- 
dence of Samuel C. Palmer, Esq., West Philadel- 
phia, by the Rev. Samuel M. Gayley of Media, 
Pennsylvania, Dr. James F. GayLey to ANNIE, 
youngest daughter of the late Samuext Morrow of 
Philadelphia. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, at Philadelphia, on Monday, 16th inst., 
Mr. FREDERICK V. KRUG, in the sixty-fifth year 
of his age. 

Departed this life, at Pea Vine, Catoosa county, 
Georgia, on the 24th ult., at the tender age of nine 
months, CHARLES HODGE, only aon of the Rev. 
W.H.and Mrs. SUSAN E. JOHNSTON. Weep 
not, fond parents, ‘‘It is well with the child.”? 
Your precious little Jamb is for ever folded in the 
bosom of Jesus. He will not return to you, but 
you will go to him. He is not lost; he is still your 
child, your redeemed child. 

x7 Southern Presbyterian please copy. 

Died, on Friday, 13th inst., at Walden, Orange 
county, New York, aged seventy-two years, Mrs. 
HETTY CHAMBERS, widow of the late John 
Chambers, Esq., of Newburgh. Known in the 
community in which she resided so long for the 
same excellencies of character, which were exem- 
plary in her companion, whom she has so soon 
followed to the tomb, her end, sudden as it was, 
was peaceful, as her upright, pious, and beneficial 
life had been; and her virtues are cherished in the 
memory of her children and a Ja ge number of 
loving friends.—Communicated. 


Died, at Wysox, Pennsylvania, on Friday, April 
25th, aged thirty-three years, Mrs. HARRIET 
YORK, wife of Mr. EUSTACE COOLBAUGH, and 
granddaughter of the late Rev. M. Miner York, one 
of the pioneers of the Presbytery of Susquehanna. 
In Mrs. Coolbaugh’s piety were graciously blended 
firmness and decision with warm affection and gen- 
tleness. We know not whether more to bless God 
for the beautiful earnestness of her religious life in 
the large home circle, or for her* unostentatious 
aptitude for kind deeds and winning words for 
Christ and for souls in the neighbourhood where 
she lived and died. Though her sojourn was short, 
mauy will rejoice in eternity that she lived. Few, 
perhaps, are favoured with such calm serenity as 
was she in the last stage; the clouds and darkness 
were passed through many days ere she arrived at 
the river. It was esteemed a high privilege to 
hear her last words and witnese her departure, tri- 
umphing in Christ who giveth us the victory, and 
ransoms from death and the grave. weiiade 

Departed this life, at the residence of bis father 
in Annapolis, Maryland, on Wednesday, the 11th 
inst., after a protracted illaess, Dr. SAMUEL RI- 
DOUT, in the thirty-second year of his age, leaving 


to mourn their Joss, an affect‘onate wife with three | 


small children, besides his parents and brothers, 
and a large circle of relatives and friends. Noman 
of his age was ever mere highly eateemed by those 


and united with the 


| hie decease, hie sofferings Were ve reat. 
pationtty beer 


facilities are secured in Mus 


Ridout. Naturally of 
ition, genéroes in and 
Having been exercised in mind 
for a considerable length of time, about siz years 
since he made a gettia profession of reliyion, 

resbyterian church of hie na- 
tive place; and from that time til] the close of hie 
life, his walk aad conversation were such as became 
hie Christian profession, consistent ‘and exemplary. 


For several) years bis health had’ been delicate; so 


that for two or three being 
confined mainly to the house, he had: to give up, ia 
a measure, the practice. of his profession, 
thoagh in that profession he had slready taken a 
high standing ; and for several months prsvecion 

cre 
however, he was enab 7 and ee. 
pecially as he drew nearer to the time of his de- 
parture, did hie will seem to become .eptirely 
resolved into the Divine will, Ever distrustful of 
himself, he was in rege to receive as satisfactory 

n 


previous to his 


to his own mind, in\ regard to hie spiritual state, 

any evidence not clear and decisive. Still, though 
there was little of exultation in hia religious expe- 
rience, he, relying alone upon the gracious power 
and atoning work of his Redeemer, realized, par- 
ticularly during the last few weeké, great cémpo- 
sure of mind and calmness of spirit, even in view, 


as it were, of death. For some months it wae pain- 


ful to him to speak, and he could epeak only in a 
whisper; but the last words which he was heard 
by his beloved father to utter were, *‘I am not 
afraid to die; Jesus is with me.’ Great, indeed 
is the loss sustained in his death by hie family and 
friends, by the church of which he wae a member, 
and by this whole commanity. But, doubtiess, 
their loss is his everlasting gain. ‘* Blessed are the 
dead which die in the Lord.»»—Communicated. 


NOTICES. 


NEW YORK CITY TRACT SOCIETY.—A 
regular monthly meeting of the Board of the New 
York City Tract Society, will be held at Ne. 39 
Bible House, Astor Place, on Monday evening, 
23d inst., at eight o’clock, when all the members 
are requested to be present. 

Isaac OrncHarp, Secrefary. 

FUNERAL SERMON.—A sermon on the death 
of the late William Steele will be preached in the 
Canal Street Presbyterian Church, corner of Green, 
New York, (where he was for many years a ruling 
elder,) by his old friend and former pastor, the 
Rev. Dr. McCartee, tu-morruw (Sabbath) afternoon, 
22d inst., at half-past three o’clock. The public 
are respectfully invited to attend. . 


_ SOUTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—The Sab- 
bath services of the South Presbyterian Church, 
corner of Third and Redwood streets, Philadelphia, 
the Rev. Archibald P. Cobb pastor, will during the 
summer be at half-past ten o’clock A. M., and four 
o’clock P. M. 


PRESBYTERY OF BUFFALO CITY.— The 
Presbytery of Buffalo City will hold ite next stated 
meeting at Alden, New York, on the fourth Tues- 
day in June (24th) at seven o’clock P. M. 

James Reminoton, Stated Clerk. 

PRESBYTERY OF BALTIMORE —The Pres- 
bytery of Baltimore will hold an adjourned meeting 
in the Central Church, Baltimore, on Tuesday, the 
24th inst., at eleven o’clock A. M. 

R. C. Stated Clerk. 


N= PUBLICATIONS.—The Huguenot Exiles ; 
or the Times of Louis XIV. I2mo. 75 cents. 
Calderon; His Life and Genius, with Specimens 
of his Plays. By R.C. Trench. 75 cents. 

Poems. By R.C. Trench. $1. 

Lectures Read to the Seniors in Harvard Col- 
lege. By Edward T. Channing. 75 cents. 

Poetical Works of Alfred Tennyson. Complete 
in one volume. 75 cents. 

The Beauties and Achievemente of the Blind. 
By Two Blind Authors. $1.25. 

The Myth of Hiawatha and other Oral Legends 
of the North American Indians. By Heury R. 
Schoolcraft, LL.D. $1.25. 

Little Susy’s Six Teachers. By Aunt Susan. 50 
cents. 

Paper Dolls, and How to Make Them. With 
coloured illustrations. 38 cents. 

Wit and Wisdom of Rev. Sydney Smith. With 
a Biographical Memoir and Notes. By Evert A. 
Duychinck. $1.25. 

The Christian Virtues Personified and Exhibited 
as a Divine Family. An I\lustrated Allegory. By 
Rev. D. D. Buck. $1.25. 

. The Baptist Denomination ; its History, Doctrines, 
and Ordinances. By D.C. Haynes. $i. 

x Any of the above sent by mail free of post- 
age on receipt of the price. 

For sale b 

WILLIAM S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
144 Chestnut street, above Sixth, Philadelphia. 
june 21—3t 


ERSONS WANTING EMPLOYMENT—Can 
learn of an excellent field of labour, with 
liberal compensation, by addressing the subscriber, 
who will furnish them with a circular, giving full 
particulars of the agency. None except active, in- 
dustrious, capable men, who are willing to canvass 
for subscribers, and who furnish the best of testi- 
monials, need apply. 
D. A. WOODWORTH, 
Publisher of WoodWworth’s Youth’s Cabinet, 
. june 21—3t 118 Nassau street, New York. 


ESTNUT STREET FEMALE SEMINARY.— 
Principals, Mary L. Bonney and Haragietrre 
A. Ditiare, 525 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

The thirteenth Session of this Institution (Board- 
ing and Day School) will open on Monday, Septem- 
ber Ist. 

In addition to an extended and thorough course 
of English studies, literary and scientific, superior 
ic and Fr - A 
French lady in the family wil] give to boarders the 
advantages of French Conversation. 

As the number of pupils is limited in both de- 
partments, any one desiring to enter for less thana — 
year, should state definitely ‘this desire, when ap- 
plying for admission. 

Particulars from Circulars. | 

References.—Rev. H. A. Boardman, D. D., Phila- 
delphia; Rev. David Malin, do.; Rev. C. Wads- 
worth, do.; Rev. M. G. Clark, do.; Rev. J. Newton 
Brown, D.D., do.; Rev. William B. Jacobs, do.; 
Rev. E. Lathrop, D.D., New York City; Rev. A. 
D. Gillette, do.; Rev. R. Babcock, D. D., do.; Rev. 
R. Fuller, D. D., Baltimore; Rev. G. Kempton, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey; Rev. Thomas Ram- 
baut, Savannah, Georgia; Rev. Howard Mal- 
com, D. D., Lewisburg, Pennsylvania; 8. B. Wool- 
worth, LL.D., Albany, New York; Hon. Charles 
B. Penrose, Philadelphia; Paul T. Jones, Esq., do.; 
Colonel A. G. Waterman, do.; Hon. R. W. Barn- 
well, Beaufort, South Carolina; Robert A. Ezell, 
Esq., Warrenton, North Carolina; John B. Semple, 
Esq., Pittsburg, Pennsylvania; George Douglass, 
Esq., Louisville, Kentucky; T. Fuller, M. D., 
Beaufort, South Carolina; George W. Eaton, D. D., 
Hamilton, New York; and George W. Jackson, 
Esq., Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. june 21—13t 


OS WANTED—To lead the congrega 
tional singing in a Presbyterian church in the 
city of New York, recently organized. Address, 
with views as to salary, which must be moderate, 
Box 3868, New York Post Office. , june 21—It 


A7ANTED—A Lady to teach Music, Drawing, 
and Painting. French desirable. A widow 
preferred. Address at this office, 
june 21—3t PRINCIPAL. 


ED SWEET SPRINGS, ALLEGHENY COUN- 
TY, VIRGINIA.—These Springs are situated 
sixteen miles east of the Greenbrier White Sulphur, 
one mile north of the Old Sweet, and forty-eight 
miles from Bonsack’s, on the Virginia and Tennes- 
see Railroad, from which Summerson, Kent & Co. 
keep a full supply of coaches running daily, through 
in daylight, to this place, and to the White Sulphur 
Springs, having no night travel. 

These waters are Chalybeate, differing in their 
gaseous and saline ingredients, varying in their 
temperature from seventy-three to eighty degrees 
Fahrenheit, forming two ladies’ and one gentle- 
man’s Red Sweet Baths, the most exhilarating and 
delightful Baths in the United States. There is aleo 
another Bath and Spring near the hotel, precisely 
similar in temperature and effects to the Old Sweet, 
one mile from this, giving visitors to this place the 
advantages of the watersof both places. The waters 
are Tonic, Alterative, and Aperient, suited to cases 
of extreme debility, diarrhea of the most obstinate 
character; also rheumatism, cutaneous affections, . 
and chronic diseases of the stomach, liver, ieee 
&c. (Refer to the various authors on the Mine 
Springs of Virginia for the analysis.) 

There is on the premises a reading room, far- 
nished with a variety of newspapers from a)l parts 
ofthe Union. Also ten pin alleys and other amuse« 
ments. The services of Volandt’s Bund of Music 
of Baltimore, has been secured. 

The proprietor having the satisfaction to know 
that he has given satisfaction heretofore to his 
visitors, and to sustain the high reputation of the 
Red Sweet, has been induced to extend his accom- 
modations, flattering himself that his future labours 
will insure a ful) portion of the public patronage. 

There is a post office at this place, and daily 
mails each way. BIAB. 

june 21—8t_ 


‘XOLE’S ORIGINAL PAINTINGS OF THE VOY- 
AGE OF LIFE.—Childiiood, Youth, Manhood, 
Old Age. These great moral pictures, from the 
Gallery of the Spingler Institute, New York, will 
be on view at the new store of H. Cowperthwait & 
Co., No. 211 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, from 
Tuesday, June 17, for two weeks, where sabscrip- 
tions for the engravings will be received. Admis- 
sion free. june 2i1—It 


OMETHING FOR EVERY FAMILY.—Wood- 
worth’s Youth’s Cabinet, edited by Francis C. 
Uncle Frank,’ began an entirely 
January, 1856. "It contains, besides a host of other 
engravings, 
graved on steel. 
The Magazine 


is appropriately illustrated, and 
no pains are 8 to make it one of the most at- 
tractive and useful periodicals of the kind in the 


d. 
wn July begins a new volume. Now is the time to 
subscribe! 

Terms—@1 a year; five copies to one address, 
$4; eight copies to one address, $6, and an extra 
copy to the person who forms a club of eight. 

ountain Pens gratis.—For $10 we will send ten 
copies of the Magazine one year, and one of Prince’s | 
Fountain Pens, worth $4. 

For $4.50 we will send a copy of the Magazine 
one year, and one of the Fountain Pens. 

Those who are unacquainted with Woodworth’s 
Youth’s Cabinet, will please send for a specimen. 
Single copies only 124 cents. 

its equivalent in post office s ’ ; 

' D A. WOODWORTH, Publisher, 


june 21—3t 118 Nassau street, New Yerk. 
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mea Professor 
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there is a per- 
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in the | 
lofty utterances of the volume. This 
we cen pay, shhough are treated in  some- | 
whet unusual style. two books coming 
tider our eye at the same time, we must scknow- 
ledge ‘Chat onr sympethies are much more with the | 
A Srupr yor Youne Mex; or a Sketch of Sir 
"Phomes Powell Buxton, by the Rev. Thomas 
Binney. “Boston, 1856, Crosby, Nichole § Co. 
pp. 149. 
we have seldom 
than the one before us. Buxton’s character 
life form an excellent study, and Mr. Binney hes 
succeeded in bringing out their strong: points in a 
way best adapted to make a lasting and salutary 
impression. | 
Tus Cinxt, his Organization, Habits, and Uses, 
considered with reference to his introduction into 


the United States. By George P. Marsh. Bos- 

fom, 1856, Gould & Lincoln. 12mo, pp. 224. 

_ The information which Mr. Marsh has collected 
in reference to this useful animal, is particularly 
pertinent at this time, as our Government, in pur- 
suance of a resolution to endeavour to domesticate 


Tax Remarys or Tos Rev. Jonx Mason. 
Boston, 1656, John P. Jewett & Co. 18mo, pp. 
252. 

The select remains of the English John Mason 
have long been familiar to us, and we have prized 
them highly as gems of religious thought and expe- 
rience. ‘The publishers have adopted the old style 
of type in the reprint. 


Monras 1m Kansas. By a Lady. Boston, 

1856, John P. Jewett & Co. 12%mo, pp. 231. 

A lady, who had given Kunsas a trial for six 
months, here jotted her impressions, and they 
are of a sombre character. The sufferings of the 
emigrants are not likely to awaken any enthusiasm 
for pioneer life. The political troubles of Kansas 
ate, of course, referred to. The descriptions are 

igorously drawn, and the whole picture of Kansas 
life will repay the reader. ~ 


Eusmexzs ory Monat Partosoruy; Analytical, 
Synthetical, and Practical. By Hubbard Win- 
author of « Intellectual hy.” New 
York, 1856, D. Appleton § Co. 12mo, pp. 480. 
The author, in unfolding the duties and responsi- 
hifities of man in the various relations of life, has 
succeeded in a remarkable degree in disencumber- 


ve not so thoroughly examined it in all its details 
as to say that there are no objectionable statements 
in the volume; but, so far as we have tested its me- 
rits, we are disposed to place the book in the first 
rank of treatises on this subject, or rather on this 
_ system of related subjects. The author has not fol- 

lowed the absurd example of some moral philoso- 
phers, of treating the subject of human duty without 
regarding the Christian religion, but has given it 
its proper and prominent position. Style has much 
to do in forming the value of such a manual, and in 
the present case it is such as to impart eminent 
clearness and precision to the thoughts. | 


Taz Porsricat Worxs or Txrxxreon, 
Poet Laureate, &c. Complete in one volume. 
Boston, 1856, Ticknor & Field. 18mo, pp. 518. 
In ‘this neat and tasteful pocket volume, the 


reader is presented with a complete collection of 


the poems of the Poet Laureate. These are too 

well known to require notice in this place. Al- 

in our estimate Tennyson is not always 
the most intelligible of poets, he is often character- 
ized by exquisite thought exquisitely expressed. 

The author, in « preliminary note, expresses his 

desire that Ticknor & Field should alone be his 

American publishers. | 

Tax Daisy Caatx; or Aspirations. A Family 
Chronicle. By the author of « The Heir of Red- 
clyffe,” &e. Intwovolumes. New York, 1856, 
D. Appleton §& Co. 12mo, pp. 314 and 309. 

We can do no more than announce this publica- 
tion. The two volumes are more than our time will 
permit us to peruse. 

Liz or Jonx Burxran. By the author of « Robert 
Dawson,” &c. American Sunday-School Union. 
18mo, pp. 372. 

An exceedingly neat and handsome volume, with 
some fine illustrations. The life of Bunyan is 
skilfully portrayed, and in this new form should 
attract many readers. Those who love the « Pil- 
gtim’s Progress” should be familiar with the life of 
its remarkable author. 


2 Tas Haute; or the Id in the Waters. A 
Tale of Hamble Life on the Coast of Schleswig. 
Translated from the German of Biernatzki. By 
Mrs. George P. Marsh. With a Biographical 
Sketch of the Author. Boston, 1856, Gould § 
Lincoln. 12mo, pp. 298. 
On the coasts of the North Sea small islands are 
formed by portions of the main land, which have 
been cut off by the encroachments of the sea, and 
which lie so low as to be subject to constant overflows. 
On these little spots, which are called Halligs, frail 
habitations are erected on wharfs, which are not 
unfrequently swept away with their poor inhabitants. 
Still these island people love their miserable and 
unsafe homes. The pastor of the Halligs lays the 
scene of his tale in such a place, and while it 
affords him an opportunity of describing the manners 
and dangers of the inhabitants, it at the same time 
calis forth the simple piety of the author. The 
tale is a novel one, and is interspersed with thrilling 
eccurrences, as well as religious teachings. 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS. 

We have received « Norton’s Literary Register, 
er Annual Book List for 1856,” which is curious 
for the extended catalogue which it gives of the 
publications in the United States for the year. 
_ Burely to the making of books there is no end. 

We have before us a Sermon, by the Rev. Joseph 
G. Symmes, pastor of the First Presbyterian church 
in Madison, Indiana, in which the author shows the 
connection between prayer and predestination. It 
is @ very interesting discussion, and obviates many 
of the usual objections brought against the doctrine 
of Predestination. 


— 


Occupations of the Americans. 


The census returns of the occupations of 
the people of the United States are curious 
and instructive. The number of barbers 
and brokers is about the same, and between 
the two people get well shaved. There are 
about: eighty professed doctors to one pro- 
fessional undertaker. Only eighty-two peo- 

informed the census takers that they 
were “authors,” while no less than two 
thousand individuals assumed to be “ar- 
tists.” There are one hundred thousand 
blacksmiths, and the same number of mer- 
ten thousand, there being twenty-four 
thoassnd of the former, and n thou- 
sand of latter. The hatters and the 
tobacconists are about equal in number. 
The ters number two hundred thou- 
sand ; the masons sixty-four thousand; the 
tailors fifty thousand; the wheelwrighte 
thirty thousand ; the saddlers twenty-three 
thousand. -There are more confectioners 
than watchmakers; more weavers than 
teachers; more vinegar makers than show- 
men; and the same number of 
makers.as editors! Strange to relate, that 
among the retarns of the trades not or 
ti te énamerated; and the tables of the 
ofessions do not include a single patriot. 


ie followin itten by convict 
the Ohio Penitentiary, are touchingly 
geen nothing of late 

thy. ‘The 


has.s0 moved our sympath 


man who can poetry, who has 


such thoughts, cannot be utterly depraved. 
The of 
| ig downward influence, has here done its 


perance, with its attend- 


work, and a spirit noble and generous, that 
ight and should be the pride and ornament 
of. the social circle, is now the degraded con- 
vict in the walls of a Penitentiary:: 
will that fond mother’s heart bleed if she 
shall hear of her darling boy, the inmate of 
& prison in a foreign land!—Ohio State 
Journal. 
I’ve wandered far from thee, mother, 
‘Far from my happy home; 
_ P’ve left the land that gave me birth, 
. In other climes to roam: 
, And time since then, has roll’d ite years 
_ And marked them on my brow; 
Yet 1 have often thought of thee— 
thinking of thee now: 


I’m thinking on the day, mother, 
- When at my tender side, 
- You watched the dawning of my youth, 
And kissed me in your pride; 
Then brightly was my heart lit up 
_ With hopes of fature joy, 
While your bright fancy honours wove 
To deck your darling boy. 
I’m thinking of the day, mother, 
When, with anxious care, 
You lifted up your heart to heaven— 
Your hope, your trust was there; 
Fond memory bring your parting word, 
_ While tears rolled down your cheek ; 
The long last loving look told more 
Than even words could speak. 


I’m far away from thee, mother, 
No friend is near me now, 
To soothe me with a tender word, 
Or cool my burning brow; 
The dearest ties affection wove, 
Are all now torn from me; 
They left me when the trouble came; 
They did not love like thee. 


I’m lonely and forsaken now, 
Unpitied and unblest ; 

Yet still I would not have thee know 
How sorely I’m distress’d; 

I know you would not chide, mother, 
You would not give me blame; 

But soothe me with your tender words, 
And bid me hope again. 


I would not have thee know, mother, 
How brightest hopes decay; 

The tempter with his baleful cup 

Has dashed them all away; 

And shame bas left its venom sting 
To rack with anguish wild— 

Yet still I would not have thee know 
The sorrows of thy child. 


O, I have wandered far, mother, 
Since I deserted thee; 

And left thy trusting heart to break, 
Beyond the deep blue sea. 

O! mother, still I love thee well, 
And long to hear thee speak, 

And feel again thy balmy breath 
Upon my care-worn cheek. 


But, ah! there is a thought, mother, 

- Pervades my bleeding breast, 

That thy freed spirit may have flown 
To its eternal rest; 

And while I wipe the tear away, 
There whispers in my ear 

A voice that speaks of heaven and thee, 
And bids me seek thee there. 


Old Fogies in Old Times. 


It is a very curious “fact that the same 
sort of complaints which have been made in 
England and the United States, within the 


past thirty years, respecting the introduction 


of railway communication, were also made 
when coaches were first introduced. Ina 
amphlet called the ‘‘Great Concern of 

ogland Explained,” published in 1673, 
the writer very gravely attempts to make 
out that the introduction: of coaches was 
ruining the trade of England. The follow- 
ing is an example of his method of reason- 
ing:—‘ Before coaches were set up travel- 
lers rode on horseback, and men had boots, 
spurs, saddles, bridles, saddle-cloths, and 
good riding-suits, eoats and cloaks, stock- 
ings and hats, whereby the wood and leather 
of the — were consumed. Most gen- 
tlemen, when they travelled on horseback, 
used to ride with swords, belts, pistols, hol- 
sters, portmanteaus, and hat-cases, for which, 
in these coaches, they have little or no occa- 
sion. For when they rode on horseback, 
they rode in one suit, and carried another to 
wear when they came to their journey’s 
end; but in coaches they ride in a silk suit, 
silk stockings, beaver hats, &c., and carry 
no other with them. This is because they 
escape the wet and dirt, which, upon horse- 
back, they cannot avoid; whéreas, in two 
or three journeys on horseback these clothes 
and hats were wont to be spoiled; which 
done, they were forced to have new very 
often, and that increased the consumption 
of manufactures.” 


— 


I Live not Alone for Myself. 


“‘T live not alone for myself,” said a 
beautiful flower one fair morning, as it lifted 
to the sun its crest sparkling with dewdrops. 
‘¢T live not alone for myself. Mortals come 
and gaze on me, and breathe my fragrance, 
and go away better than they came; for I 
minister to their perceptions of the beauti- 
ful. I give to the bee his honey, and to 
the insect his food; I help to clothe the 
earth in beauty.” 

‘‘T live not alone to myself,” said a wide 
spreading tree; ‘‘I give a happy home to a 
hundred living beings; I grant support to 
the living tendrils of the vine; I absorb 
the noxious vapours in the air; I spread a 
welcome shadow for man and beast; and I 
too help to make earth beautifuy).”’ 

“T live not alone to myself,” said a 
laughing mountain streamlet. “I know 


that my tribute to the ocean is small, but: 


still I am hastening to carry itthere. And 
I try to do all the good I can on my way. 
The tree and the flower love my banks, for 
I give them life and nourishment; and even 
the grass, which feels my influence, has a 

ner hue. The minnows find life and 
in waters, though I glide 
onward only a silver thread; and men and 
animals seek my brink to assuage their 
thirst, and enjoy the shadow of the trecs, 
which I nourish. I live not alone for 
myself.” 

“T live not alone for myself,” said a 
bright-hued bird, as he soared upward into 
the air. ‘“‘ My songs are a blessing to man. 
I have seen the poor man sad and despond- 
ent as he went home from his daily work; 
for he knew not how to obtain food for 
his little ones. Then I tuned one of my 
sweetest lays for his ear, and he looked up- 
ward, saying, ‘ Behold the fowls of the air; 
they sow not, neither do they reap, or gather 
into barns; yet my Heavenly Father feed- 
eth them; am not I better than they ?’ and 
the look of gloom changed to one of cheer- 
fulness and hope. I live not wholly for 
myself.” 

“TJ live not alone for myself,” is the 
motto of the Christian. He sees the soul 
of man a ruined, blighted thing, and it is 
his life-aim to aid in restoring it to its ori- 


gan purity. He wages a continual war- 


nst selfishness and sin. He fights 

manfully; and when he falls on the battle- 

field of life, he hears the welcome summons, 

¢Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit 

the Kingdom ‘apm or you from the 
e world.” 


foundation of t 
«<T live not alone for myself,” should be 


the ls of every thinking, reflecting 
mind. It is the language of duty, guiding 
to the only paths of happiness on earth, 


and preparing the soul for unalloyed bliss 
the measureless enduring of 


eternity.” — Christian Mirror. 


' The camels which were recently brought 
from the East in the United States ship 
Supply, excite much curiosity. A corres- 
pondent of the New Orleans Picayune, who 
was on board the transport Fashion, in 
which they were teken on shore from the 
ship Supply, laying at anchor off the mouth 
of the river Mississippi, gives the following 
account: 7 
Towards evening, the d mud banks 
of the mouth vow, all the 


time sinking lower and lower. The camels 
were on board the United States storeship 


Supply, by the side of which we were soon 


fastened, and ready to receive the animals. 
It being late, we did not transfer any of 
of them that day. We went aboard the 


‘ship Supply, however, impelled by curiosity, 


to see the wonderful beasts. They were 
lodged below, well sheltered from the bad 
weather, and had three Arabs and two 
Turks to attend to their wants. The ship 
had brought them a long voyage from 
Smyrna, consequently the poor animals had 
been confined in a very narrow place for 
over three months. They numbered thirty- 
five, including several young ones, one of 
which was born on the voyage, in the vicin- 
ity of the Trade Winds, in consequence of 
which the jolly Jack Tars called it ‘“‘ Trade 
Wind.” The others had various Arabic 
cognomens, but it is intended to name them 
after the States of the Union, which would 


_be highly appropriate. 


The next day the camels were installed 
on their new home, but not without some 
difficulty, for their natural timidity rendered 
them difficult to manage. The animals 
being all safely on board, and every thing 
in perfect order, we bade adieu to the ship 
Supply, both. fired a salute, and our ponder- 
ous aback striking the waters soon bore us 
out into the open sea, in full speed for Ma- 
tagorda Bay. | 

The weather, with very little exception, 
continued pleasant and the sea smooth, a 
very fortunate thing for the camels. They 
are a very patient animal, scarcely ever 
uttering a sound, but are extremely belli- 
gerent among themselves, it requiring all 
the watching and care that can be bestowed 
on them to prevent them from biting each 
other. 

There were two or three that boasted two 
humps, but the majority had only one. It 
is supposed they will prove of infinite ser- 
vice on the great prairies of Texas, and 
each camel will certainly be more valuable 
there than five horses—the country, in some 
respects, resembling the desert plains of 
the East, if we substitute grass in the place 
of sand. They can carry enormous weights, 
and can bear heavy fatigues and long-con- 
tinued journeys—thus ~~ of great ser- 
vice to our armies on the frontiers. The 
only difficulty to be apprehended is from 
the climate in winter, for the cold will 
weigh most rigorously on them. To this, 
however, they may become gradually accus- 
tomed, and the animal -being fully accli- 
mated, there will be no further trouble 
about that. ae 

They will carry without stopping, except 
at long intervals, immense weights of bag- 
gage and stores, under a hot, broiling sun, 
the fatigue of which would soon kill a 
horse. By importing a great many, the 
United States will soon have a considerable 
breed of camels on the Western Continent. 
We arrived at the bay of Matagorda on 
Monday evening, May12. The next morn- 
ing the animals were taken ashore, and at 
last regained their liberty. The inhabitants 
crowded around them, with pardonable 
curiosity, to behold the huge, uncouth ani- 
mals, and many were the sensible compari- 
sons given vent to on the occasion. The 
Arabs and Turks, who had dressed them- 
selves in rich Oriental costumes, were kept 
busy explaining to the inquisitive crowd. 
Now and then a camel, in the excess of 0 
would run with a terrible leaping and kick- 
ing among the people, who would conse- 
quently give it full room to gambol in. 
That evening they all started for their des- 
tination, in regular Eastern order, as for 
a distant caravan. 


Making a Needle. 


Needles are made of steel wire. The 
wire is first cut by shears from coils into 


the length of the needles to be made. After 
a batch of such bits of wire are cut off, they 


are placed in a hot furnace, then taken out 
and rolled backward and forward on a table 
until they are straight. They are now to 
be ground. The needle pointer takes up 
two dozen or so of the wires, and rolls them 
between his thumb and fingers, with their 
ends on the grindstone, first one end and 
then the other. Next is a machine which 
flattens and gutters the heads of ten thou- 
sand needles an hour. Next comes the 
unching of the eyes; and a boy does it so 
ast the eye can hardly keep pace with him. 
The splitting follows, which is running a 
fine wire through a dozen, perhaps, of these 
twin needles. 
A woman, with a little anvil before her, 
files between the heads and separates them. 


They are now complete needles, but are 


rough and rusty, and they easily bend. 
The hardening comes next. They are heated 
in batches in a furnace, and when red hot 
are thrown into a pan of cold water. Next 
they must be tempered, and this is done by 
rolling them backward and forward on a 
hot metal plate. The polishing still remains 
to be done. On a very coarse cloth needles 
are spread, to the number of forty or fifty 
thousand. Emery dust is strewed over 
them, oil is sprinkled, and soft soap daubed 
by spoonfuls over the cloth; the cloth is 
then rolled hard up, and, with several others 
of the same kind, thrown into a sort of 
wash-pot, to roll to and fro for twelve hours 
or more. They come out dirty enough; 
but after rinsing in clean hot water, and 
tossing in sawdust, they look as bright as 
can be, and are ready to be sorted and put 
up for sale.— Scientific American. 


Sidney Smith on Swearing. 


Sidney Smith, when travelling in a stage- 
coach one day, long before railroads were 
dreamed of, was terribly annoyed by a 
young man, who had acquired the “ po- 
lite’ art of swearing to such an extent 
that he interlarded his discourse with it 
as though it were a constituent part of the 
language. As there was a lady present, 
the matter was doubly annoying. After 
enduring the young man’s displays for some 
time, the “‘ wag, wit, and wicar,” as one of 
his cockney admirers called him, asked per- 
mission to tell the company a little anec- 
dote, and thus commenced :—“ Once upon 
a time (boots, sugar-tongs, and tinder-boxes) 
there was a King of (boots, sugar-tongs, and 
tinder-boxes) England who, at a grand ball, 
(boots, sugar-tongs, and tinder-boxes) picked 


up the Duchess of (boots, sugar-tongs, and . 


tinder-boxes) Shrewsbury’s garter (boots, 
sugar-tongs, and tinder-boxes) and said, 
‘ Hont soit qui mal y (boots, sugar-tongs, 
and tinder-boxes) pense,’ which means in 
English, ‘ Evil be to him who (boots, sugar- 
tongs, and tinder-boxes) evil thinks.’ This 
was the origin of (boots, sugar-tongs, and 
the order of the garter.” 

When Sidney Smith had concluded, the 
young gentleman said, “A very good story, 
sir—rather old—but what the devil has 
boots, sugar-tongs, and tinder-boxes to do 
with it?” 

“T will tell you, my young friend, when 
you tell me what ‘d—n my eyes,’ &c., has 
te do with your conversation. In the mean- 
time, allow me to say, that’s my style of 
swearing.” 


Interesting from Liberia, 


_ A correspondent of the Pennsylvania 
Inquirer, writing on the 3d of March, thus 
describes Monrovia and Loando, and the 
prospects of the Republic of Liberia: 


“TI was much — with the people 
and the place. They have triumphantly 
vindicated themselves from the aspersions 
that the African, or negro, is incapable of 
self-government. Monrovia is situated on 
a hill, party hidden from the sea by ano- 
ther hill, the high bluff called Cape Mesur- 
ado. It occupies the left bank of the 
Stocton Creek, or river, as the natives call 
it. The mouth of the river is much too 
shallow to accommodate large vessels, al- 
though it affords good anchorage for coast- 
ers. They have a small light-house on the 


cape—a strong indication of the enterprise 


and progressive character of the Liberians 
—for the Spanish and Portuguese settle- 
ments, although hundreds of years old, 
have nothing of the kind. 

‘‘On the whole, the prospects of Liberia 
are progressing swimmingly. The time 
was when the feeble and struggling colony 
trembled before the incursions of the hos- 
tile tribes of the interior, but now they can 
boldly punish their old enemies. While 
we were there, the Congress voted fifteen 
thousand dollars for the purpose of carrying 
on a war against the natives near Sinon, 
and the streets of Monrovia resounded with 
the fife and drum of the recruiting sergeant, 
while here and there a young recruit might 
be seen, clothed with all the pomp and cir- 
cumstance of glorious war, bidding farewell 
to some weeping maid—to be off for the 
war on the morrow. 

‘There are a good many palm oil facto- 
ries about the city, and more, I presume, 
up the river. I was told that there are 
several fine farms, quite a number, indeed, 
up the river, where coffee, sugar-cane, &c., 
are cultivated. The coffee is, probably, the 
finest in the world. It commanded twenty 
cents per pound. They can never export 
at that rate. The soil is very prolific; they 
can live, if they choose, without any effort 
at cultivation. The climate is enervating, 
and I find that there is a very strong temp- 
tation for idleness. Such of the colonies as 
are active and far-sighted, have a golden 
opportunity of obtaining wealth and poli- 
tical influence, while those who are disposed 
to be lazy can be so to their heart’s content. 

‘¢ Loando .has the only good harbour on 
the whole west coast. It is an old Portu- 
guese colony, and was settled, I believe, 
before the American continent was dis- 
covered. It has numerous forts bristling 
with guns, a navy yard, and many commo- 
dious residences, with smaller houses innu- 
merable. The population is said to be 
20,000, only four thousand of which are 
whites. The streets are busy and active, 
and one can purchase almost any thing, but 
the prices are exhorbitant. Loando, how- 
ever, has seen better times. In the palmy 
days of the slave trade her merchants were 
princes, and her harbour was filled with 
slavers, outvieing each other for the coveted 
cargoes. Then she was the Queen City of 
Southern Africa, and her influence extended 
far into the highlands of the interior; but 
now her glory is departed. The merchants 
of the present day dwell with regret on the 
decline of the slave trade. The commerce 
now is in dye-woods, leopard and monkey 
skins, ivory, &c. But I have reason to 
think that several of the merchants are pri- 
vately engaged in the ebony trade. We 
shall leave Loando with regret; indeed, I 
would prefer to remain on the south coast 
the whole of the cruise.” 


She Always made Home Happy. 


A plain marble stone in a New England 
churchyard, bears this brief inscription : 
‘¢She always made home happy.” 

This epitaph was penned by a bereaved 
husband, after, sixty years of wedded life. 
He might have said of his departed wife, 
she was beautiful and accontplished, and an 
ornament to society, and yet not have said 
she made home happy. He might have 
added, she was a Christian, and not have 
been able to say, ““She always made home 
happy.” 

What a rare combination of virtues and 
graces this wife and mother must have pos- 
sessed! How wisely she must have ordered 
her house! In what patience she must 
-have possessed her soul! How self-deny- 
ing she must have been! How tender and 
loving! How thoughtful for the comfort 
of all about her! 

Her husband did not seek happiness in 
public places, because he found purer and 
sweeter enjoyment at home. | 

Her children, when away, did not dread 
to return, for there was no place for them 
sodear as home. There was their mother 
thinking for them, and praying for them, 
and longing for their coming. 

When tempted, they thought of her. 
When in trouble, they remembered her 
kind voice and her ready sympathy. When 
sick, they must go home; they could not 
die away from their dear mother. 

This wife and mother was not exempt 
from the cares common to her place. She 
toiled; she suffered disappointments and 
bereavements; she was afflicted in her own 
person, but yet she was submissive and 
cheerful. The Lord’s will concerning her 
was her will, and so she passed away, leav- 
ing this sweet remembrance behind her: 
“She always made home happy.”—New 
York Evangelist. | 


Anecdotes of Avarice. 


My Lord Harwich, the late Lord Chan- 
cellor, who is said to be worth $4,000,000, 
sets the same value on half a crown now 
as he did when he was worth only $500. 
That great captain, the Duke of Marlbor- 
ough, when he was in the last stage of life, 
a very infirm, would walk from the pub- 
lic room in Bath to his lodgings, on a cold 
dark night, to save a sixpence in chair hire. 
If the Duke, who left at his death more 
than a million and a half sterling, could 
have foreseen that all his wealth and hon- 
ours were to be inherited by a grandson of 
my Lord Trevor’s, who had been one of his 
enemies, would he have always saved a 
sixpence? 

Sir James Lowther, after changing a 
piece of silver in George’s coffee-house, and 
paying for his dish of coffee, was helped 
into his chariot, for he was lame and in- 


firm, and went home; some time after he 
returned to the same coffee-house on pur- . 


pose to acquaint the woman who kept it 
that she had given him a bad half-penny, 
and demanded another in exchange for it. 
Sir James had about $240,000 per annum, 


and was at a loss whom to appoint his heir. | 


I knew one Sir Thomas Colby, who lived 
in Kensington, and was, I think, in the 
Victualling Office; he killed himself by 
rising in the middle of the night, when he 
was in a profuse sweat, the effect of a medi- 
cine which he had taken for that purpose, 
and walking down stairs to look for the 
key of his cellar, which he had inadvert- 
ently left on a table in his parlour; he was 
apprehensive that his servants might seize 
the key, and rob him of a bottle of port 
wine. This man died intestate, and left 
more than $6,000,000 in the funds, which 
were shared among five or six day labour- 
ers, who were his nearest relations. 

Sir William Smythe of Bedfordshire was 
my own kinsman. When he was near 
seventy he was wholly deprived of his sight ; 
he was persuaded to be couched by Taylor, 
the oculist, who by agreement was to have 
sixty guineas if he restored his patient to 
any degree of sight. Taylor succeeded in 
his operation, and Sir William was able to 
read and write without the use of specta- 
cles during the rest of his life; but as soon 
as the operation was performed, and Sir 
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William saw the good effect of it, instead of | 


being overjoyed as any other person would 
have been, he to lament the loss (as 
he called it) of his sixty guineas. is 
contrivance, therefore, was how to cheat 
the oculist; he pretended he could not see 
any thing perfectly; for that reason the 
bandage on his eye was continued a month 
longer than the usual time. By this means 
he obliged Taylor to compound the bargain, 
and accept of twenty guineas; for a covet- 
ous man thinks no method dishonest which 
he may legally practice to save his money. 
—Dr. King’s Anecdotes of his own Times. 


Save Your Piums Now.—We begin to 
think this can be done without Mr. Mat- 
thews, if not with him. We were recently 
on the grounds of one of our best Sones 9 
turists, and saw the application, and have 
some faith in itssuccess. Our friend thinks 
there is no chance for mistake about its 
efficacy. 
it last year, after the curculio had begun 
its ravages, and that it not only saved those 
which were unstung, but many of the plums 
on which the insect had left his card, healed 
up and ripened well. The liquid enters 
the opened wound and destroys the egg. 
This is the only remedy he has ever found 
to avail against this slippery enemy of one 
of our best fruits. His recipe is—One 
peck of unslaked lime, six pounds of salt, 
one barrel of water. The mixture is to be 
applied with a common garden syringe. If 
one application is not sufficient, repeat it. 
A single application answered with him last 
year. No time is to be lost, as the young 

lums are already set, and the enemy has 

gun to show himself. Ifa syringe is not 
to be had, sprinkle on the liquid in some 
other way. The mixture is cheap and 
easily applied, and every man who has a 
plum tree should try it. This is the most 
philosophical remedy we have yet seen sug- 
gested, and we commend it with more confi- 
dence than most new things to the notice 
of fruit-growers. If it answers our expec- 
tations, it will be worth millions to the 
country. Plums can be grown on loose, 
sandy loams as well as on clay soils, to 
which they have hitherto been mainly con- 
fined, on account of the ravages of this in- 
sect. The cultivation of this fruit may be 
indefinitely extended, and we may make 
our own dried plums, instead of importing 
them from France. Those who have Mr. 
Matthews’ remedy in keeping should hurry 
up their secret, or they will te too late for 
the fair.— American Agriculturist. 


CULTIVATION OF CaARROTS.—Carrots 
have of late attracted much attention in the 
agricultural papers, and many experienced 
writers and farmers have called attention 
to the fact that they are more valuable from 
their nutritive qualities, than is generally 
supposed. The following remarks on car- 
rots, from an exchange, will be found worth 
perusal :—“ Every farmer should cultivate 
these valuable roots; they make excellent 
food for horses in winter, as the circus com- 
panies know, who pay high prices for car- 
rots to keep their horses in good condition. 
For milch cows they are invaluable; for 
poultry they are excellent. Prepare your 
ground well, if not already done, and ma- 
nure with compost or guano in the row; 
plant two or two and ahalf feet apart. An 
acre should produce at least five hundred 
bushels of carrots, worthy thirty cents per 
bushel, which would make $150. The cost 
of ground rent and cultivation would not be 
over $50, so that there is aclear gain of 
$100. This calculation is moderate; we 
have known a thousand bushels raised per 
acre, and sold at forty cents per bushel. 
By all means plant an acre, and your horses, 
cows, and chickens will thank you for it, 
when the snows of winter cover the ground, 
and no green thing can be found for their 


food.” 


SALTPETRE FROM NITRATE or Sopa.— 
Dr. A. A. Hayes, State chemist of Massa- 
chusetts, suggests that nitrate of soda be 
imported in sufficient quantity, and that 
saltpetre be manufactured therefrom. Ni- 
trate of soda, in its dry and pure state, is 
composed of anthydrous nitric acid 63.53, 
and anthydrous soda 36.47 parts in 100. 
As the nitric acid in 100 parts of salt- 
petre weighs 53.21, 100 parts of nitrate of 
soda should afford nearly 119 parts of salt- 
petre, by exchanging its soda base for an 
equivalent of potash. This change can be 
easily effected by means of salts of potash, 
when salts of soda are produced on one 
hand, and saltpetre on the other. Salts of 
potash abound in wood ashes, and where 
wood ashes can be obtained, saltpetre may 
be thus produced. 


Fruit Trees.—Nearly all fruit trees are, 
on their trunks or among their branches, 
affected with moss, lice, and various kinds 
of insects. These can all be effectually 
cleared away by a wash of ley, made from 
potash or wood ashes, of a strength sufii- 
cient to bear up an egg. It will kill every 
noxious thing, and will not hurt the bark. 
A pound of potash to a pailful of water will 
make it sufficiently strong. 


How to Manace Fruit Trees.—A 
cultivator of fruit, whose good example is 
referred to in the New England Farmer, 
keeps a circle of several feet around the 
roots of every tree clear of grass, and en- 
riches it with chip manure, and several 
other kinds of fertilizing substances. He 
has very large crops of most excellent fruit, 
which he states bring him more money than 
any of the neighbouring farmers obtain 
from all their crops. 


EXTRAORDINARY DESTRUCTION OF VER- 
MIN.—The Marquis of Ailsa has for some 
years encouraged his gamekeepers in the 
destruction of vermin by paying so much 
per head for those brought in. All kinds 
of vermin were thus brought, even to the 
jackdaw and common rat, which caused 
great destruction to the eggs of pheasants 
and partridges. In four years and a half 
the sum paid on the estate of Culzean and 
Criglure moors in Ayrshire, for vermin des- 
troyed by the keepers, amounted to £231 
15s. 10d. Among the vermin killed from 
1850 to 1854 were—Foxes, 32; otters, 19; 
badger, 1; cats, 1296; polecats, 43; stoat 
weasels, 2132; common weasels, 1942; rats 
killed in woods and hedges, 12,586; hedge- 
hogs, 1093; adders, 267; hawks, 310; small 
horned owls, 123; hoody or carrion crows, 
225; magpics, 395; jackdaws, 1041—total, 
21,981. 


Cutture.—Four things are abso- 
lutely essential in high rose culture—a rich 
and deep soil, judicious pruning, freedom 
from insects, and watering when requisite. 
If any of these be wrong, the success will 
be in proportion incomplete. Soil is the 
first consideration; what is termed a sound 
loam, they all delight in; the soil should 
be adapted to the stock rather than the 
scion, or kind worked on it. The common, 
or dog rose stock, thrives best on strong 
loamy soil; in half-shaded situations, near 
water, without manure; cultivated roses re- 
quire the latter, because they have more 
hard work to do; their amount of blossom, 
if weight alone be allowed as a test, would, 
in most cases, doubly and trebly exceed that 
of the dog rose—added to which they have 
less foliage. Roses, on their own roots, re- 
quire that the soil be modified according to 
kind; we should not use so adhesive a soil 
to a Tea or Bourbon rose as to ordinary 
kinds; organic matter is here required. 
Depth of soil is of great importance to all 
kinds; it is the deeper series of fibres, 
situated in a proper medium, that sustains 
a good succession of flowers, in defiance of 
heat and drougth. Judicious pruning re- 
duces the rampant growths, and increases 
the energies of those which are of a -more 
delicate constitution—relieves from super- 
fluous shoots and useless wood, and reduces 
the whole outline to a compact or consistent 
form. Insect ravages must be guarded 


He informed us that he applied 


against—tobacco water or fumes will do 
this; bathing them twice a day with water 
from a barrow-engine is only objectionable 
from the time required. If you have not 
provided deep culture, watering, in dry 
times, will be requisite; but this should be 


/done thoroughly rather than 


and the surface soil should be frequen 
stirred without injuring the roots. Liquid 
manure—say two ounces of guano to a gal- 
lon of water—should be given once a week. 
With this treatment every one may have 
fine roses.— Horticulturist. 

Corn Sratks.—A writer in the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist states that he thoroughly 
cured a fine young mare afflicted with the 
heaves, by feeding her on corn stalks, and 
that the disease never returned. The writer 
quoted Judge Buck’s opinion as to corn 
stalks being a remedy, that distinguished 
agriculturist having had a horse afilicted 
with that disorder, which disappeared after 
being so fed. | 


CHILDREN'S COLUMN. 


THE LITTLE MAIDEN’S PRAYER. 


She knelt her down so meekly, 
Believing none was nigh, 

Clasped her little hand so sweetly, 
And then, with upturned eyes— 


Said, “‘ Father! please to bless me, 
Through all the long, long day, 
And keep me all so safely, 
Till I come again to pray.” 


She simply asked forgiveness 
For evils she had done; 
Then said, ‘“‘ Now I’m forgiven, 
- Through Christ, God’s own dear Son.” 


She prayed for loved ones near her, 
For friends, both far and wide; 

Said, ‘‘I want thee, God, to bless them, 
And all the world beside.” 7 


THE STRAWBERRIES: OR OVERCOMING 
EVIL WITH GOOD. | 

Did you ever hear those beautiful words, 
“Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil 
with good.” Do you know what they mean? 
I saw a most pleasing illustration of this pre- 
cept, and it may lead you to “go and do like- 
wise” if I relate it. 

Maria is a little -girl about seven years of 


| age, who goes to school every day. One bright 


day, when every thing seemed to be praising 
God, Maria returned at noon, with a sad face. 

Mother,” she said, don’t want ever to 
go to school again; I don’t want to,’ said the 
sobbing child. 

“What has happened now? I thought you 
liked to go to school,” said her mother. 

“Well the girls treated me so unkindly ; 
Emily pinched me, and pushed me down; and 
Mary pulled off my bonnet, and struck me. 
Need I go to school this afternoon ?” 

“But what is all this about?” said the 
mother. 

“Why, Emily said Sarah Carlton told her I 
had got her slate pencil; and I had not seen 
it,”’ was the reply. 

After a while the little girl, by the means of 
gentle words from her parents and sister, be- 
came quiet, and when the school hour came 
she went with a joy that surprised her mother, 
but the secret came out. | 

‘¢ Mother,” said the elder sister, about nine 
years of age, “‘you can’t think how Maria is 
going to fix it.” 

“ Fiz it?” was the inquiry; “fix what?” 

‘‘Why, about those girls; I planned it for 
her; we went out on the hill, and found some 
strawberries, and when she gets to school, she 
is going to tell the girls she will give them 
some,” said the peacemaker. 

At the usual time, five o’clock, Maria came 


running home with a heart full of glee, and 


clapping her hands with delight, she exclaimed, 
‘‘O, mother, J made friends with them all; I 
did just as sister told me. I told the girls I 
had got something for them, and they looked 
ashamed, but I did not notice it; and then I 
said, ‘I have got some strawberries which 
I will give you if you will be good; and then 
I gave Emily and Mary three a-piece, because, 
you know, they were the ones that hurt me; 
and then I gave Sarah Carlton two, she told 
that story about me; and all the rest of us 
had one. Was not that a nice way?” 


The mother put her arm round the neck of 


the dear child, and kisses mingled with smiles, 


and there was joy there, because “evil had 


been overcome by good.”’ 


A RIGHT EXAMPLE. 

Many years ago, in an obscure country 
school in Massachusetts, an humble, conscien- 
tious boy was to be seen; and it was evident 
to all that his mind was beginning to act and 
thirst for some intellectual good. He was 
alive to knowledge. Next we see him put 
forth on foot to settle in a remote town in that 
State, and pursue his fortunes there as a shoe- 
maker, his tools being carefully sent on before 
him. In a short time he is in business in the 
post of county surveyor for Litchfield county, 
being the most accomplished mathematician 
in that section of the State. Before he is 
twenty-five years of age, we find him supplying 
the astronomical matter of an almanac in New 
York. Next he is admitted to the bar, a self- 
fitted lawyer. Now he is found on the bench 
of the supreme court. Next he becomes a 
member of the Continental Congress. Then he 
is a member of the committee of six to frame 
the Declaration of Independence. He con- 
tinued a member of Congress for nearly twenty 
years, and was acknowledged to be one of the 
most useful men and wisest counsellors of the 
land. At length, having discharged every 
office with a perfect ability, and honoured in 
his sphere, the name of a Christian, he died 
regretted and loved by State and nation. This 
man was Roger Sherman. We take particular 
satisfaction, now and then, in chronicling the 
career of these self-made men; and holding 


them up as bright examples for the youth of 


our time to follow. It is the best service a 
journalist can perform for the good of the 
rising generation. 


TCAITH IN GOD AND MODERN ATHEISM 
COMPARED. By James Buchanan, D. D., 
LL.D. 2 vols. 8vo. $65. 

Dr. Buchanan has manfully grappled with almost 
every conceivable form of error affecting the true 
character of the Deity, and has expended on each 
a large amount of careful investigation. We think 
he has been peculiarly happy in his exposure of 
Pantheism, on its two sides of idealism and. mate- 
rialism; and of Secularism, that form of atheism 
likely to be most congenial to the lowest type of 
the English mind. There is an energy of writing, 
too, as well as of thinking, which constitutes this 
chapter one of the most telling in the book.— 
Perthshire Courier. 

A work of which nothing less can be said than 
that, both in spirit and substance, style and argu- 
ment, it fixes irreversibly the name of its author as 
a leading classic in the Christian literature of Bri- 
tain.—News of the Churches. 

We regard these volumes as a very valuable con- 
tribution to the religious literature of the age. ... 
We feel that the great value of the volumes before 
us is their adaptation to the present state of the 
public mind, while the author places full confidence 
in the ancient mode of defence, only varying the 
plan of warfare to meet the new tactics of the ene- 
my.—The Evangelical Magazine. ; 

The following chapters, each complete in itself, 
have been published separately. 

Development. 25 cents. 

Pantheism. 25 cents. 

Materialism. 25 cents. 

Natural Lawe—Secularism. 25 cents. 

Xr Any of the above will be sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of the price. 

Imported and for sale by 

WILLIAM 8S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
No. 144 Chestnut street, above Sixth, Philadelphia. 
june 14—3t 


ALUABLE THEOLOGICAL WORKS—For sale 
at low prices, by Smita & Enatisu, No. 36 
North Sizth Street, Philadelphia.—Turretini Theo- 
logis. 4 vols. Geneva edition. Smyth on Pres- 
bytery and Prelacy. 8vo. Patterson’s Commen- 
tary on Hebrews. 8vo. Fairbairn on Prophecy. 8vo. 
Macculloch’s Lectures on Isaiah. 4 vols. 8vo. 
Gill’s Commentary. 9 vols. 4to. Augustini Opera 
Omnia. 8 vols. Royal 8vo. Ralph Erskine’s 
Works. 10 vols. 8vo. Charnock’s Works. 9 vols. 
Svo. Basxter’s Practical Works. 4 vols. 8vo. Bos- 
ton’s Complete Works. 12 vols. 8vo. And a large 
assortment of rare and standard works in every de- 
partment of Theological Literature. 
A complete Catalogue of our stock now ready, 


ang wil] be sent to those desiring it. june 14—tf 


‘Professor of Church History in the 


URTZ’S MANUEL OF SACRED HISTORY.— 
Third Edition now Ready.—A Manual of Sa- 

cred History; of, Guide to the hie 
the Divine Plan of Salvation, according to its Hie 
torical De ent. By Joha Henry Kurts, D.D., 


of 
Dorpat. Translated from the Sixth Germaa Edition, 
by Charles F. Schaeffer, D.D. One vol.j 19mo. 


Price $1.25. 
It will be found most valuable for study or refer- 


| ence by Theological Students, Bible Classes, for. 


Family Reading, or Institutes of Learning. — 

<< This is the best book of the kind we have ever 
examined, and one of the best translations from 
German into English we have ever seen. The 
author makes no parade of learning io his pares! 
but his exegetical statements are evidently fou 
on the most careful, thorough, and extensive study, 
and can generally be relied upon as among the best 
results, the most surely ascertained conclusions of 
modern philological investigation.‘ We by no means 
hold ourselves responsible for every sentiment in 
the book, but we cordially recommend it to every 
minister, to every Sunday-school teacher, to ever 

nt, and to every intelligent layman, as a ea 
and exceedingly instructive guide, through the 
entire Bible history, the Old Testament and the 
New. It is a book which actually accomplishes 
more than its title promises,” &c. &c.—({ Andover) 
Biboliotheca Sacra, April, 1855. 

‘¢We cannot but regard this work as a valuable 
aid to our own students and instructors, from its 
clear and prégnant summary of facts, its lively and 
original suggestions, and its constant exhibition of 
unity in all God’s plans and dispensations, of which 
even the most pious and attentive readers of the 
Bible are too much accustomed to lose sight.””— 
Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review. 

x This Manual has already been adopted, and 
is used at the Princeton Theological Seminary, the 
Union Theological Seminary of New York, the 
Theological Seminary at Gettysburg, the Western 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Allegheny City, 
and other Colleges throughout the country. 

LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, Publishers, 
25 South Sixth street above Chestnut, Philadelphia. 
may 31—tf 


B= ! BELLS !—The Subscribers, at their long 
established and Foundry, manufac- 

ture upon an improved method, and keep constant- 
4 on hand, a large assortment of their superior 
ells, of all descriptions suitable for Fire Alarms, 
Churches, Academies, Factories, Steamboats, Plan- 
tations, &c., mounted with their ** Rotating Yoke,’? 
and other improved Hangings, which insure the 
safety of the Bell, with ease and efficiency in ring- 
ing.. Warrantee given of tone and durability. For 
full particulars as to Chimes, Keys, Weights, &c., 


apply for Circular to 
A. MENEELY’S SONS, 
ap 5—ly® West Troy, Albany county, New York. 


EPOSITORY BIBLE SOCIETY OF VIRGINIA. 
—Price & Carpozo, Booksellers & Stationers, 
opposite American Hotel, Richmond, Virginia, 
keep on hand publications of the American Bible 
Society, American Tract Society, American Sun- 
day-school Union, Evangelical Knowledge Society, 
Presbyterian Board of Publication, Presbyterian 
House. Religious and Miscellaneous Literature, 
Stationery, and School Books. Publications of the 
Baptist and Methodist Societies furnished to order. 
Particular attention paid to the Sunday-school De- 
partment. Orders from the country promptly at- 
tended to. 
a Liberal discount on School-books to Teach- 
oct 22—tf 


BELLS! BELLS !—At the Troy Bell 
Foundry.—Jones & Hircucocx, Proprietors, 
manufacture and keep constantly on hand Bells 
for Churches, Factories, Steamboats, School- houses, 
Plantations, Locomotives, and Fire Alarms, vary- 
ing in size from 30 to 3000 pounds, keyed on every 
variety of letter in the musical scale, which are cast 
in Patent Metallic Casings, and hung with ‘ Hil- 
dreth’s?? Patent Rotary Yoke. Frames, Wheels, 
Tolling Hammers, Wrenches, and Springs attached 
to clapper, complete in every part. Warrantee 
iven for durability and tone, not to be surpassed. 
arties wishing to purchase, would find it to their 
interest to call and examine, or address us at Troy, 
Rensselaer county, New York, before purchasing. 
jan 19—ly 


AMPS, CHANDELIERS, &c.—Cornelius, Baker 
& Co., Manufacturers of Lamps, Chandeliers, 
Gas Fixtures, &c. Store, No. 176 Chestnut street ; 
Manufactory, No. 181 Cherry street, Philadelphia. 
ap 5—ly 


AMES R. WEBB—Grocer and Tea-Deailer, 91 
South Eighth street, below Walnut, Philadelphia 
—Has now on hand an excellent assortment of 
fresh imported Black and Green Teas, Sugars, Cot- 
fees, Fruits, Spices, &c., of the finest qualities, 
which he will sell in the original packages, or at 
retail, on the most reasonable terms. Also, Extra 
Rochester Flour, in barrels, half-barrels, and bags. 
x Goods carefully packed for the country, or 
delivered to any part of the city. jan 1—+tf 


ARM LANDS FOR SALE.—The Illinois Central 

- Railroad Company is now prepared to sell over 
two millions of acres of Farming Lands, in tracts of 
forty acres and upwards, on long credits and at low 
rates of interest. These lands were granted by the 
Government, to aid in the construction of this Rail- 
road, and include some of the richest and most fer- 
tile Prairies in the State, interspersed here and there 
with magnificent groves of oak and other timber. 
The Road extends from Chicago on the Northeast 
to Cairo at the South, and from thence to Galena and 
Dunleith, in the Northwest extreme of the State; 
and as all the lands lie within fifteen miles on each 
side of this Road, ready and cheap means are af- 
forded by it for transporting the products of the 
lands to any of those points, and from thence to 
Eastern and Southern markets. Moreover, the rapid 


rowth of flourishing towns and villages along the , 


ine, and the great increase in population by immi- 
gration, &c., afford a substantial and growing home- 
demand for farm produce. 

The soil is a dark, rich mould, from one to five 
feet in depth, is gently rolling and peculiarly fitted 
for grazing cattle and sheep, or the cultivation of 
wheat, Indian corn, &c. 

Economy in cultivating and great productiveness 
are the well known characteristics of Illinois lands. 
Trees are not required to be cut down, stum 
grubbed, or stone picked off, as is generally the 
case in cultivating new land in the older States. 
The first crop of Indian corn, planted on the newly 
broken sod, usually repays the cost of ploughing 
and fencing. : 

Wheat sown on the newly-turned sod is sure to 
yield very large profits. A man with a plough and 
two yoke of oxen will break one and a half to two 
acres per day. Contracts can be made for break- 
ing, ready for corn or wheat, at from $2 to $2.50 
per acre. By judicious management, the land ma 
be ploughed and fenced the first, and under a hig 
state of cultivation the second year. 

Corn, grain, cattle, &c., will be forwarded at rea- 
sonable rates to Chicago for the Eastern market, 
and to Cairo for the Southern. The larger yield on 
the cheap lands of Illinois over the high-priced lands 
in the Eastern and Middle States, is known to be 
much more than sufficient to pay the difference of 
transportation to the Eastern market. 

Bituminous coal is mined at several points along 
the Road, and is a cheap and desirable fuel. It can 
be delivered at several points along the Road at 
$1.50 to $4 per ton; wood can be had at the same 
rates percord. . 

Those who think of settling in lowa or Minnesota, 
should bear in mind, that lands there of any value, 
along the water courses and for many miles inland, 
have been disposed of—that for those located in the 
interior, there are no conveniences for transporting 
the produce to market, railroads not having been in- 
troduced there. That to send the produce of these 
lands, one to two hundred miles by wagon to market, 
would cost much more than the expense of cultiva- 
ting them; and hence, government lands thus situ- 
ated, at $1.25 per acre, are not so good investments 
as the land of this Company at the prices fixed. 

The same remarks hold good in relation to the 
lands in Kansas and Nebraska, for although vacant 
Jands may be found nearer the water courses, the 
distance to market is far greater, and every hundred 
miles the produce of those lands is carried either 
in wagons, or interrupted water communications, 
increases the expense of transportation, which must 
be borne by the settlers, in the reduced price of 
their products; and to that extent precisely are the 
incomes from their farms, and, of course, on their 
investments, annually and every year reduced. 

The great fertility of the lande now offered for 
sale by this Company, and their consequent yield 
over those of the Eastern and Middle States, is much 
more than sufficient to pay the difference in the cost 
of transportation, especially in view of the facilities 
furnished by this Road, and others with which it con- 
nects, the operations of which are not interrupted 
by the low water of summer, or the frost of winter. 

PRICE AND TERMS OF PAYMENT. 

' The price will vary from $5 to $25, according to 
location, quality, &c. Contracts for deeds may be 
made during the year 1856, stipulating the purchase 
money to be paid in five annual installments. The 
first to become due, in two years from the date of 
contract, and the others annually thereafter. The 
last payment will become due at the end of the sixth 
year from the date of the contract. 

Interest will be charged at only three per cent. 
per annum. As a security to the performance of 
the contract, the first two years’ interest must be 

aid in advance, and it must be understood that at 
east one-tenth of the land purchased shal] yearly 
be brought under cultivation. Twenty per cent. 
from the credit price will be deducted for cash. 
The Company’s construction bonds will be received 
as cash. 

Ready framed farm buildings, which can be set 
up in a few days, can be obtained from responsible 
persons. They will be twelve feet by twenty feet, 
divided into one living and three bed-rooms, and 
will cost complete set up on ground chosen any 
where along the Road, $150 in cash, exclusive of 
transportation. Larger buildings may be contracted 
for at proportionate rates. The Company will for- 
ward all the materials for such buildings over their 
Road promptly. Special arrangements with dealers 
can be made to supply those purchasing the Com- 
pany’s lands with fencing materials, agricultural 
tools, and an outfit of provisions in any quantity, at 
the lowest wholesale prices. 

It is believed that the price, long credit, and low 
rate of interest charged for these lands, will enable 
a man with a few hundred dollars in cash and ordi- 
nary industry, to make himself independent before 
all the purchase money becomes due. In the mean- 

time, the rapid settlement of the country will proba- 
bly have increased their value four or five fold. 
When required, an experienced person will accom- 
pany applicants, to give information and aid in se- 
lecting lands. 

¥r Circulars, containing numerous instances of 
successful farming, signed by respectable and well- 


known farmers living in the neighbourhood of the | 


Railroad lands, throughout the State—also the cost 
of fencing, price of cattle, expense of harvesting, 
Hass &c., by contract—or any other informa- 
tion—wil} be cheerfully given, on application, either 
persenally or by letter, in English, French, or Ger- 
man, addressed to JOHN WILSON, 
Land Commissioner of the Illinois Central 
Railroad Company, 
Office, up to the. Ist of May, No. 52 Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. After that date in the new 
Stone Passenger Depot, foot of South Water street. 


ap 17—6m 


Ii. Adaptation 
ditions: Literature of the subject. 111.8 
Breeds. IV. General Anatomy—the Hump, the 
Head, the Callosities. V. The Foot, 
my of the Stomrch. 


arrived in this coun 
condition. 


authentic account, drawn 


When 


cured if possible. Address, always pest posts 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & CO 


PUBLISHED.+The Cumél his Orgunise- 
tion, Habits, and Uses, Considered with refer- 


ence to his Introduction inte the United States. By 
George P. Marsh, late United States Minieter at 


Constantinop! 


e. i6mo, muslin. 75 cents: 
Contents.—Chapter I. Introductory Observations.. 
the Camel! to certain 
es 


VI. Anato- 
VII. Size, Color, Diseases, 


ity. VIII. Useful Prodocts of the 


Temper, L vi 
Camel. ix. Die —Powers of Abstineasce. X. Train- 


ing and Treatment. XI, Burden and Fursiture. 
XII. Speed and Gait. XITI. The Caravan. XIV. The 
Caravan Continged. XV. Nombers of the Camel. 
XVI. ical Range of the Camel. XVII. In- 
troduction of the Camel inte the United States. 
XViIl. Military Uses of the Camel. 

This volume appears at a seasonable moment, 
when the United States Government is about to 
commence the experiment of introducing the camel 
into this country. In the month of May a vessel 
sent to the East to procure a supply of the animals 
The b of Mr. Marsh, based on the 
widest research, as well as on protracted personal 

be the 


observation, exhausts the subject, and wil 


ndiz gives « full and 
rom the official docu- 
ments in the War Department at Washington, of the 
progress which the Government has made thus far 
with this important national experiment. 
. GOULD & LINCOLN, 
june 14—3t 59 Washington street, Boston, 


IRE INSURANCE.—The Girard Fire and Ma- 
rine Insurance Company, No. 62 Walnut street, 
West of Third street, Philadelphia, authorized cap- 
ital, $300,000, will insure against Joss or damage 
by fire, on Houses, Stores, Household Furniture, 
and Merchandise generally. 
How. JOEL JONES, President. 
Hon. G. W. WOODWARD, Vice-President. 
JOHN 8. McMULLIN, Secretary. | 
JAMES B. ALVORD, Assistant Secretary, 
feb 2—6m 


AW AGENCY.—Jamers C. Davis, Attorney and 
Counsellor-at-Law. All business entrusted 
will be promptly attended to. Address him at 
Montpelier, Richmond county, North Carolina. 
oct 13—12m 


EW FOR SALE OR TO RENT IN TENTH 

CHURCH.—For sale or to rent, Pew 120 ia 

the Tenth Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia (Rev. 

Dr. Boardman’s). Inquire at 330 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. june 7—3t* 


standard authority. An Ap 


fee UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE, 
ANNUITY, AND TRUST COMPANY.— 
CHARTER BUILDING, 
south-east corner Third and Chestnut streets.—Car- 
ITAL, ascertained value of Premiums and Assets, 
January Ist, 1855, $1,240,629.06.—The eminent 
success which has resulted to this Company arises 
chiefly from its distinctive and simple plan of opera- 
tion, combining stability with security, perpetuity 
and availability. Annual Dividends convertible in 
cash, or appropriated to the payment of premiums. 
Premium payments quarterly, &c., see Prospectus, 
In the Savine Funp Departament, Monny is re- 
ceived parry. Also, Monpay Evenines on dee 
posit, in large or smal] sums, on which interest is 
allowed of Five ren cent. This ie the oldest five 
er cent. interest paying Company in the City and 
tate. Money paid back without notice, as usual.g 


DIRECTORS. 
Stephen R. Crawford, William M. Godwin, 
Lawrence Johnson, ‘| George McHenry, 


Ambrose W. Thompson, | James Devereur, 
Benjamin W. Tingley, | Gustavus English, 
Pau! B. Goddara, M.D. John Ely. 
R. Cnawrorp, President. 
Lawrence Jounson, Vice-President. 
Purny Fisx, Sec’y and Treasurer. 


MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
Paul B. Goddard, M.D., Alexander C. Hart, M.D. 
x [n attendance at the (Office of the Company, 
daily from 11 o’clock, A. M., to 2 o’clock, P. M. 
oct 25—ly* 


ANTED A SITUATION AS TEACHER.— 
Wanted, by the Ist of September, 4 situa+ 
tion as Principal of a Female Seminary or College 
at the South. He has been six years, and is now 
engaged as Principal of a first class Female School 
at the South, but will change at the close of the 
present session. Reference given to patrons or te 
the Lodge for whom he is now teaching. 
Address, from June 15 until July 25, ‘* TEACH- 
ER,” Port Jervis, Orange county, New York. 
june 14—4t* 


DUCATION.—A gentleman, a graduate, and 
having had several years successful experience 
in teaching, mostly in the South, wishes to secure 
@ situation as Principal, or Teacher, in ag Acade- 
my, or High-school. Testimonials given 
if desired. State salary, &c. Address, 

ap 26—8t Box 34 Post Office, Selma, Alabama. 
EST JERSEY COLLEGIATE 8CHOOL— 
Mount Holly, New Jersey—Designed to pre- 
ye boys thoroughly for college, or business. Rev. 
AMUEL MILLER, A. M., » assisted by an 
ample number of well qualified teachers. 
Mount Holly is a pleasant and healthful vill 
of easy access from both New York and Philadel- 
phia by railroad, and several lines daily. The 
School occupies an elevated situation just beyond 
the outskirts of the village. 
The Summer Term commences May 8th. 
Price—$125 per term of twenty-two weeks. 
New scholars received at any time, paying from the 
date of entrance only. For a Prospectus, &c., ad- 
dress the Principal. may 


EWTON COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE.—The 
next Session of this Institution will commence 
on Monday, the 5th of May, and close on Friday, 
the 26th of September. 
TERMS PER HALF SEssION. 
In the Primary Department, - - 
In the Higher Department, - - 
Tuition in common English branches, 
Higher 
Classics, - - - - 
Incidentals, - 
Frence and German, each, 
Music on the Piano, - . - - 10 00 

Boarding pupils will be received into the family 
of the Principal on the following terms: 

For board, tuition, use of books, and of bed and 
bedding, fuel, lights, washing and mending, per 
half session, $50, to be paid strictly in advance. 

Circulars containining fn]! particulars can be ob- 
tained on application to the Principal. 

The Institute is under the care of the Presbytery 
of Newton, and is located in the pleasant and 
healthy village of Newton, the county seat of Sus- 
sex county, New Jersey, about three hours ride 
from New York city by the Morris and Essex, and - 
Sussex Railroads. The buildings are new and large, 
and stand on an eminence which overlooks the vil- 
lage and the surrounding country for a great dim 
tance. 

J. Sanprorp Smiru, A. M., Principal and Instruc- 
tor in Mathematics and Natural Sciences. ) 
ALBERT Graves, A. B., Instructor in Ancient and 

Modern Languages, and Music. 


There are also two Assistants in the English 
branches. 

The Primary Department is under the charge of 
Miss L. F. ap 


ITUATION WANTED.—A young lady, a gradu- 

) ate of one of the first New England Seminaries, 
wishes to obtain a situation in some school or family, 
to give instruction in English branches or Latin. 
Terms and references exchanged. Address L. M. 
A., Franklin, Venango county, Pennsylvania. 

may 31—5t* 


et 
Boa 


be TEACHERS.— Will be sold, much below 
- cost, and on conditions to suit the purchaser, 
a well-established Female Boarding School. Ad- 
dress, “* PROPRIETOR,” at the office of this paper, 
No. 144 Chestnut street, above Sixth, Philadelphia. 
may 10—tf 


OSELAND FEMALE INSTITUTE.—This In- 
stitution is located in a beautiful and healthful 
country, near the village of Hartsville, on the Old 
York Road, nineteen miles from Philadelphia, with 
which there is daily communication by two lines of 
Stages. The number of boarding pupils is limited, 
in order that they may receive thorough instruction 
from the Principal, and may enjoy the comfort, aad 
personal training, and care of home. Due promi- 
nence is given to daily religious instruction. The 
year is divided into two Sessions of COA hare 
weeks, one commencing on the first Wednesday in 
May, the other on the first Wednesday in Novem- 
ber. Circulars, containing further particulars, may 
be obtained by addressing the Principal, 
Rev. J. BELVILLE, 
Har tsville, Bucks county, Pennsylvania. 


aug 12—tf 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


NO. 144 Chestnut Street, above Sixth, Phi- 
ladelphia, and No. 286 Broadway, New 
York, by 

WILLIAM 8 MARTIEN & CO. 
| TERMS. 
Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 


in advance, or Three Dollars, payable ix six months. 


A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 
sponsible. 
To Clergymen Tico Dollars a year when paid 


strictly in advance. 


No subseription received for a less term than one 


year. All Subscribers, who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, 
to continue their subscription, and their paper will 


ill be considered as wishing 


be sent to them accordingly. No paper discontinued 
until all arrearages are paiu, sxcept at the discretion 


of the Proprietors. 


Rates of Advertising —F or 15 lines, first insere 
tion, 75 cents; each repetition of do. 50 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 50 cents; each repeti- 


tion of do. 38 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. 


TERMS TO CLUBS. 


Five copies to one address, for one year, . $10.00 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, . $20.00 


With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 


Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 


With an additional copy to the agent. 


Twenty-five copies to one address, for one 


With an additional cepy to the agent. 
The money must always be sent in advance, 
the amount is large, a draft should be pro 


No. 144 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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